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So you saved plenty for us? 


TAKING STOCK 


Now is the time to take stock. What did we accomplish last year? What 
will our goal be for this year. The next twelve months are going to demand 
more from us than ever before. More of our own official family, more of our 
sportsmen will no doubt be called either into the armed forces or into import- 
ant industries. Under these circumstances we are each going to have added 
responsibilities thrust upon us. Let’s accept them with a smile, and do our 
best. After all, we have an obligation to every Pennsylvania service man and 
woman who hunts, and we can not afford to break faith with them when we 
know they are counting on us to keep the ball rolling until they come home. 
They are asking very little in return for what they are giving. 


The war seems a far cry from the peace and contentment we are priviliged 
to enjoy—the freedom which is ours because so many are giving so much, 
But the war is not far away, not any farther than the reflections of those 
men and women who are thinking even as they work and fight of some favor- 
ite little spot in field or woodland where, it seems but yesterday, they started 
out on a frosty morning, air biting their lungs, dogs straining on leash. 


No the war is not any farther away than that. And that is why we here 
at home must keep pitching double headers. We want every one of the boys 
when they return to find hunting conditions just as good, better if possible, 
than when they left. And if we think we are not going to be asked to measure 
up to that very thing, we are just kidding ourselves. 


So with this responsibility in mind let us all make our goal for this year 


a Victory goal by gripping the reins tightly and pulling together a little harder 
for the fellows over there. 
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N behalf of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 

mission and its Staff, I extend all readers 
of the Game News, including the Commis- 
sion’s employees, greetings for the New 
Year—hearty greetings, and our sincere ap- 
preciation for your loyal support during the 
past year—a period fraught with the same 
complex problems that every organization 
and individual has had to face during the 
prosecution of a war which we must all help 
to win. 


In the last twelve months, and the twelve 
months preceding, you have given unstint- 
ingly of your time and effort to help offset 
the temporary loss of those who have an- 
swered the call to the colors in order that we 
could keep our conservation house in order 
pending their return to private life. You 
have all applied yourselves diligently and 
painstakingly to the tasks assigned you, and 
have helped to maintain a morale which has 
been high enough to elicit words of praise 
from others. 


Perhaps you have felt you were just doing 
your job; believe me when I tell you that 
you were doing more than your job. You 
have made it possible for the Commission, 
not as individuals but as an institution, to 
maintain the same high standards of per- 
formance during war that it maintained 
during peace. And we have progressed be- 
cause of that splendid performance, and will 
continue to progress as the years go by. 
It is your fine spirit and devotion to a cause 
that has made all these things possible. I 
am sure that neither will ever die. 


We are engaged in a most unusual busi- 
ness—one filled with ups and downs the 
same as any other business. There is one 
exception. We have a great many more 
paying customers than most business con- 
cerns—over 600,000 of them, nearly all of 
whom are regular customers. And we have 
over nine millions of other citizens who, 
even though they pay nothing toward the 
work, are nonetheless interested customers. 
To please all of them is no easy task. To 
please most of them is an accomplishment 
for which every single man from the office 
and the field deserves credit. We can be 
truly thankful that the great majority of our 
customers, the citizens of this great Com- 
Monwealth, are far-sighted, understanding 
Persons. That fact has made our work a lot 
easier, not physically nor mentally perhaps, 
but certainly spiritually. I mean the spirit 
which prompts one to keep plugging because 
he knows that he has the support of those 
whose interests he is endeavoring to im- 
Prove. 
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As I said before, our business is complex 
because of its wide diversity. The problems 
of the Commission are many, both in the 
field and at headquarters, and the details 
accompanying them often seem more than 
we can cope with. Sometimes I have a 
feeling that in our efforts to produce a bet- 
ter product for our customers we “miss the 
boat” in some cases; but when I sit back and 
look at the record throughout the past 47 
years I am compelled to admit we have sown 
far more seeds of success than we have of 
adversity. The record is one of which every 
person who has aided the Commission in any 
way can be most proud, indeed. 

In the year ahead all of us will be com- 
pelled to work just a little harder, if that 
is possible, in order to improve conditions 
for our great hunting fraternity—those at 
home, those who we pray will soon be coming 
home. In this exercising of your duties, 
should the demands of war make them more 
arduous, try to do three things: (1) Respect 
yourselves. (2) Respect one another. (3) 
Treat everybody fairly. If you are asked 
to stop a certain task to help someone else, 
do it cheerfully, with a smile. 

For the special attention of the Commis- 
sion’s employees, and it applies equally to 
all readers of the Game News, I'd like to 
quote from an open letter an executive once 
wrote to his co-workers. His business was 
a lot different than ours, but in essence his 
feeling is so essentially like mine that I'd 
like to pass it on to you. He said: “Crack 
a joke and stop and visit when you want to— 
particularly if the heat is on. A former 
associate once told me I shouldn’t stop and 
tell you fellows a funny story when you 
were busy. I disagreed then and I disagree 
now. That is just the time to stop for a 
few minutes and have a little smile. Relax! 
I have sent flowers to too many of my busi- 
nessmen friends’ funerals in the last ten 
years. They are dead because they took 
themselves too seriously. Try and get a little 
fun out of your job every day and a little 
laugh every hour. 


Ress L. 


“Don’t cultivate any petty, personal ani- 
mosities. If you think the other fellow is a 
screwball, he thinks the same of you, and 
you may both be right.” 


Just one or two more things before I finish. 
If you, and I mean every one of you, whether 
part of our official family or not, have any 
suggestions for improving the work, let us 
have them. Remember there aren’t any “No 
admittance” signs on the doors of the Game 
Commission, or of your supervisors, and that 
they welcome rather than discourage your 
advice. Anything you can contribute to the 
betterment of the service to Pennsylvania’s 
ten million citizens will have its place in 
your own sphere of activity as well as in the 
other fellow’s. 


And lastly, let’s keep our house always in 
order—neat and tidy as it were. Our busi- 
ness is a far cry indeed from an industrial 
organization, nevertheless comparably speak- 
ing it is a plant—a place we put in a great 
many hours of our time. You folks who 
work in that plant are the best trained and 
best skilled individuals in your various pro- 
fessions. You have, again comparably speak- 
ing, the best equipment with which to work. 
If you haven’t let us know about it. We 
understand only too well that no one can 
manufacture a good product with inferior 
materials. 

In the words of the executive I quoted 
previously: “I'd like to feel that every em- 
ployee on our payroll today is just one mem- 
ber of a big family. We all put our pants 
on one leg at a time. All flesh is grass. 
Fame is fleeting. There is no one on earth 
who has more contempt for a flock of titles 
or a brass hat than I, because after all, a 
man is exactly what his daily conduct toward 
his fellowman makes him. I try to be as 
courteous to the errand boy and the car 
washer in the garage as I do to a chief ex- 
ecutive and I try to be fair with everyone.” 

Again Happy New Year, and may you and 
yours enjoy it in every way possible as you 
so richly deserve. 


Leffler 


PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
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to slight final settlement change), there were 
640,369 Resident and 8,391 Non-Resident Li- 
censes issued, a total of 648,760. 


The expenditures for the year which ended 
May 31, 1943 totaled $1,244,429.07 (see Table 
No. 4 for details). It has long been the 
policy of the Commission to keep its ex- 
penditures well within the average annual 
income. It must be obvious to the reader 
that during the present conflict many proj- 
ects must be curtailed or even suspended 
due to priorities, shortage of labor, etc. This 
of necessity brings about a decrease in the 
amount expended for the regular operating 
functions of the Commission, but at once 
creates a future obligation or commitment. 
These commitments have been provided for 
by the creation of a “Wartime Reserve,” 
the details of which are explained elsewhere 
in this article. 

It will be noted that land management 
expenditures have increased, and will con- 
tinue to increase, while the amount spent to 
buy more land must of necessity decrease, 
This part of the Commission’s program is 
carried on by earmarking seventy-five cents 
from each $2.00 fee paid for a Resident 
Hunter’s License. It is obvious that the 
State Game Lands must be properly man- 
aged in order to assure a maximum game 
crop. : The Commission is now managing over 
1,000,000 acres for the sportsmen. The Com- 
mission does not pay taxes on State Game 
Lands, but in lieu thereof it pays fixed 
charges; such charges amounted to $35, 
041.99 for the fiscal year under review. 


Composite Statement 


Table No. 1, which accompanies this article, 
has been brought up-to-date to include the 
year which ended May 31, 1943. As is to be 


Investing the Sportsman’s Dollar 


E VERY year a new group of “youngsters,” 
under the guidance of seasoned hunters, 
most of whom are the Dads of these new- 
comers, join the hunting fraternity. This is 
not unusual, but something that is expected. 
It is for this reason, primarily, that the 
Commission must look ahead many years in 
planning its work, so that those who follow 
us may enjoy this priceless heritage—the 
great out-of-doors—even to a greater ex- 
tent than we do today. Our boys are the po- 
tential hunters and guardians of the fields, 
the forests and the streams of tomorrow. 
With this thought in mind, the importance 
of carrying the message of conservation and 
wildlife management to the Boy Scouts, the 
4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of America and 
other allied organizations is fully recognized. 
The Commission avails itself of every op- 
portunity to serve these groups. 

The matter of rendering an accounting to 
the sportsmen must for the most part fol- 
low a uniform pattern, otherwise the “new- 
comers” would not receive the basic facts, 
nor would it be possible for the “old timers” 
to make yearly comparisons, check trends, 


etc. With this introduction we shall pro- 
ceed to give you a complete accounting of 
the manner in which the Commission has 
invested the sportsmen’s dollars for the year 
which ended May 31, 1943. 


Income and Expenditures 

During the year which ended May 31, 
1943, the income from all sources credited 
to the Game Fund amounted to $1,564,885.98, 
or $86,102.63 below the year which ended 
May 31, 1942. When comparing this year 
(1942-43) with the 1940-41 fiscal year, when 
an all-time record was established, we find 
there was a decrease of $93,852.79. (For de- 
tails please refer to Table No. 4.) It was 
most fortunate indeed that three records 
should be established during successive 
years, thus making it possible to create a 
substantial “Wartime Reserve,” the purpose 
of which is fully explained later in this 
article. 

As will be noted, the bulk of the revenue 
was derived from the sale of hunting licenses, 
the amount being $1,342,996.83. During 1942, 
on the basis of preliminary reports (subject 


expected, in any long-term composite state- 
ment, the percentage of the total expended 
for each of the major functions in relation 
to the total changes slowly. During the 
23% year period the Commission expended 
a total of $24,686,990.40, of which $14,129,- 
878.29, or slightly more than 57% of its 
total outlay, went into the production and 
stocking of game, public hunting grounds 
and refuges, and bounties; $7,593,097.09, or 
approximately 31%, for the protection of 
game, mostly law enforcement; and $2,- 
964,051.02, or 12% for all other purposes, 
including Executive Office Administration, 
Accounting, Public Information, Research, 
Wild Game Transfer Program, Hunters’ Li- 
censes and Tags, General Printing, Game 
Kill Tabulation, etc. 


Condition of Game Fund 
The sportsmen are the paying stockholders 
in this great enterprise—the wildlife consef 
vation program, Naturally they want 
know about the condition of their treasury: 
We shall, therefore, endeavor to state the 


(Continued on page 22) 
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By William Grimm 
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(Continued from last month) 


VII. The Plant-Animal Community 


Plants and animals live together in com- 
munities much as men do. We often describe 
the group of plants which live together as 
an association and, of course, each plant 
association has living in it a number of 
different kinds of animals ranging from rela- 
tively simple, single-celled forms up to birds 
and mammals. The branch of biological sci- 
ence which deals with these communities of 
plants and animals and is concerned with all 
of their interrelationships is known as 
ecology. There is a great deal which we 
can yet learn about the ecological relation- 
ships of even the most common and familiar 
birds and mammals. Practical conservation 
of a great many species awaits a more com- 
plete knowledge along these lines. 


A forest, a meadow, a marsh, or an open 
pond are all communities of living things. 
Life in any of them is rather complex. 
There are plants of all kinds, ranging from 
microscopic, single-celled ones to the larger 
forms of flowering plants. Although the 
single-celled forms usually cannot be seen 
with the naked eye they are more abundant 
than the more conspicuous plants and they 
play an important role in the life of the 
community. The same may also be said of 
the simple, single-celled, or microscopic 
animals. Let us take, for example, a tract 
of forest land. It is much more than a mere 
aggregation of trees of various species, sizes, 
and ages. In addition to the trees there are 
many kinds of shrubs, woody vines, wild 
flowers, ferns, mosses, lichens, algae, and 
fungi. There are myriads of microscopic 
bacteria everywhere. Some of these bacteria, 
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“The missus went and made pets outta all the animals in these parts and now I ain’t 


got nothing to trap.” 


Wildlife Conservation—Its Past, Present and Future 


fungi, and even flowering plants obtain 
their living by directly attacking other forms 
of living things and we say they are para- 
sitic. There are many others which live en- 
tirely, or very largely on the dead remains 
of other living things and we term them as 
saprophytic. Many bacteria and fungi cause 
diseases of other plants and of animals while 
numerous others have an important role to 
play by decomposing their dead remains thus 
bringing about a return to the soil of sub- 
stances which can be used again by other 
living things. The animal life present in 
the forest ranges all the way from single- 
celled protozoans and other microscopic 


‘forms up to insects, amphibians, reptiles, 


birds, and mammals. As we have previously 
Pointed out all of these animals are either 
directly or indirectly dependent upon the 
plants for their food. There is a great deal 
of interdependence among the living things 
in the forest community, or any other plant- 
animal community, and the various things 
living in a community tend to keep each 
other in check. You have often heard this 
referred to as the balance of nature. 
Plant-animal communities are very largely 


influenced and even determined by such 
factors as temperature, amount of rainfall, 
and the physical nature of the soil. These 
communities are relatively unstable and are 
subject to constant changes. Thus, if there 
is sufficient moisture and a favorable aver- 
age temperature to promote tree growth, a 
forest community may extend its boundaries 
by invading an adjacent grassland commun- 
ity. On the other hand a decrease in the 
amount of rainfall, resulting in insufficient 
moisture for favorable growth of trees, may 
permit the grassland community to extend 
its boundaries by an invasion of forested 
areas. Ponds are constantly being invaded 
by communities of plants extending their 
ranges out from the shore and in time these 
water areas tend to be filled in by the 
growth of vegetation forming bogs and 
marshes. Marshes are invaded by forests 
and in the course of time they become 
timbered swamps. Changes in the plant life 
are also accompanied by changes in the 
animal life. During the period immediately 
following the retreat of the great glaciers 
the flora and fauna here in Pennsylvania 
were no doubt similar to those at present 


found on the Arctic tundras. In the course 
of time these northern forms were crowded 
out by other species of plants and animals 
moving up from the South. There is evi- 
dence that such a movement is still in 
progress. With the removal of the original 
growth of white pine and hemlock the land 
was largely occupied by a forest of hard- 
woods and the more southern oak-hickory 
forest association seems to be constantly ex- 
tending its range northward, replacing the 
more northern forest types. Under natural 
conditions these changes progress slowly but 
man has often brought about very rapid 
and drastic changes through such practices 
as clearing the land and drainage of water 
areas. 

When a forest is cut over and not sub- 
jected to repeated burnings the land soon 
grows up again with trees. In some cases 
the trees which appear will not be the 
same as those which originally occupied the 
land. The return of the climax or perma- 
nent type of vegetation is often gradual and 
marked by a series of stages in develop- 
ment. Where the original forest growth is 

(Continued on page 27) 
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After a new snowfall the woods are beautiful. 


Photo by S. V. Sedlak 


A NATURE STUDY 


ITH the passing of the hunting and fish- 
ing seasons the most dormant time of 
the year stares us in the face. Everywhere 
the ground is frozen beneath a blanket of 
snow and ice, and the whole creation of a 
provident nature appears so listless in sleep. 
Already the migratory birds have gone and 
settled in warmer climates, while most of the 
wildlife that remains is entrenched deep in 
the bosom of the good earth. Of course, the 
majority of us are inclined to forget about 
it all, and seek contentment by settling down 
once more to the regular routine of life. 
There’s no place like home now, that’s true; 
and cloaked with the cold weather all around, 
with every industry booming at full capacity, 
we would much rather relax in the warmth 
and comfort of the cheerful fireside. Heart 
and soul may be full of love for everything 
that nature’s woods and waters have to offer, 
but in the dead of winter, with the game 
supply down to a minimum there is, seem- 
ingly, little encouragement in jaunting about 
in the open. Even if we would want to get 
out we arrive at the conclusion that-the cold, 
the ice, and the deep snows are defiant 
characteristics of the season. Such being the 
case, only a few of the hardiest fellows are 
willing to venture forth to satisfy their crav- 
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ing for a more intimate communion with na- 
ture and her feathered and furred friends. 
At first thought we may get the idea into 
our head that the forested country is all cut 
and dry now, bleak and forlorn, and shorn 
of its natural appeal and beauty. On the con- 
trary, there are many scenes that lend en- 
chantment to the rustic rural districts. The 
carpet of snows helps to captivate us because 
the remaining active creatures of the woods 
leave impressions on it that depict the story 
of their cold weather life. Some of us are 
inclined to think that the wintry season is 
unmercifully hard on the game, the fish, and 
the fur-bearing animals; but the thought that 
we live in only a moderately cold climate 
probably never enters our mind. It would 
do us some physical as well as spiritual good 
if we would get out of hibernation once in a 
while to observe at first-hand the ways of 
wildlife on the winter’s snow. Indeed, it is 
to be admitted that we may have some tough 
periods as, for example, when blizzards rage, 
when ice and sleet storms brew, or when 
gusty, piercing winds sting and chill the 
backbone at every turn in zero temperatures. 
But nature balances her weather just as she 
equalizes all rhythm in wildlife. 
Favorable weather, such as can be termed 


ideal for an excursion in the woods, is that 
which follows in the wake of a calm snow- 
fall. If the snow stops falling at dusk it 
would be so much the better to study the 
movements of animals on the new fluffy car- 
pet of immaculate whiteness. Getting out 
early at dawn will make it possible to single 
out the fresh track of a game animal or a 
fur-bearer and follow it hither and thither 
to see just how paths cross and criss-cross 
in the wild. It enables one to get a more 
versatile picture of the vivid facts written 
on the surface of the snow. It shows how 
nature has provided for the self-preservation 
of all species of wildlife, and how the weaker 
species are fortified to hold their own against 
their bold and powerful adversaries. More- 
over, it brings to light a lot of factual infor- 
mation that reveals the soundness, the sturdi- 
ness of nature’s ways. 

The real outdoorsman is the fellow who 
musters physical energy under adverse con- 
ditions. Winter weather is no hindrance to 
him if he has some time to spare and pos- 
sesses a desire to get out into the forests and 
fields. He finds comfort and contentment 
and education in the solitude amidst the 
tranquil woodland scenery and that is what 
makes him a better, a keener, a more under- 
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standing sportsman. He takes his lessons in 
seasonal stride and enriches himself vastly 
in wildlife lore. If he lives in an urban area 
the opportunity to observe the wild game 
in winter habitat is just as full as that of the 
man who lives away back at the end of the 
country road; of course, localities differ in 
many respects, but the realistic manifesta- 
tion of animal habits is unmistakably the 
same. 


The signs the wild creatures leave are more 
than just tracks in the snow. To be able to 
distinguish one animal track from another 
is just one interesting phase of a number of 
tangible facts. The food question is always 
interesting because without food in the cold 
snowy season the wild creatures could not 
exist long. What we will have to fish for in 
the warmer days to come, or what will be 
available to hunt or trap for when another 
season rolls around again depends materially 
on what survives through the cold weather 
months. As far as nourishment is concerned, 
nature always provides for all the creatures 
of the wild; however, there are times when 
atmospheric changes interfere and food is 
difficult to obtain. Periodic sleet, ice and 
heavy snowstorms cover up a great deal of 
the ordinary sources of supply and some of 
the wildlife is, of necessity, forced to gorge 
itself while the food is plentiful. The best 
example in this case is that of the bear. In 
hibernation somewhere in a secluded rock 
lair, in a hollow stump, or beneath a fallen 
trunk, it depends upon its heavy layer of 
abdominal fats to pull it through the winter 
months. The raccoon, little cousin of the 
black bear, with habits likened to those of 
its larger kin, is also curled up snugly in 
a protective cavity of some old den tree; 
and the same can be said of skunks, oppos- 
sums, woodchucks and other lesser creatures 
of the wild. 


Our winged creatures, as the quails, the 
partridges, and the pheasants which feed 
extensively on weed seeds find it a little 
more difficult to obtain food, but acuteness 
of this nature is short-lived. In winter we 
can more readily understand how important 
a part the farmlands play in the conserva- 
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Photo by H. T. Wieand 


Take your dog for a hike with you in the deep snow. He'll enjoy it as much as you do. 


tion of wildlife. Some cornstalks in shock 
here, and some hay stacks over there—each 
is a haven of retreat with available emer- 
gency food; but when the pangs of hunger 
gnaw the hardest, the feathered game will 
seek succor even at the farmer’s doorstep, 
under his corncribs, about his granaries, in 
his barns and other outbuildings. No one 
understands this fact any better than the 
farmer—the man who lives on and tills the 
soil day after day throughout the year with- 
in the environment of wildlife. He grows up 
with the creatures of the wild and knows 
both their more cheerful and despondent 
sides of life. 

The squirrels and the rabbits, both active 
through the winter months, hold something 
of common interest to every sportsman who 
delights in learning more about his favorite 
game. Tracks in the snow give many en- 
lightening views that depict nature in the 
raw. The agile bushy-tail is so much easier 
to spot and observe at this time of the year. 
With his cache of nuts in store, he has it all 
over the less fortunate bunny which must 





Photo by S. V. Sedlak 


Deep in the deer woods this camp, like hundreds of others, sees no man the whole 


winter through. 


live off the barks of briars and saplings 


while constantly on the alert to the perils of 
attack by any one of his numerous enemies. 
A weasel, a fox or a house cat may be 
crouched nearby, ready to waylay the rabbit 
at any instant; a sneaky hawk may be 
perched on the limb of a neighboring tree, 
waiting for the opportune moment to thrust 
its sharp clutches into the same rabbit. If 
the rabbit is wideawake it darts away fran- 
tically at the very first signal of danger. It 
may seek refuge in a heap of stones, in a 
brush pile or in a sheltering cavity of the 
earth; but if it would be a second too late, 
or if it would foolishly disregard the extent 
of an impending peril—then only a spatter 
of crimson blood stains would mark the 
tragedy in the snow and spell the finis of 
another drama of the wild. 


Again, but somewhat further away from 
the settled country, the upland districts offer 
a grand opportunity to observe the ways of 
the ruffed grouse and, in more remote places, 
the habits of the turkey. These are two of 
the hardiest game birds. More likely than 
not we would find grouse tracks in the grape- 
vine thickets and see where the birds had 
partaken of the dried, nourishing fruit that 
clings steadfastly and defiantly the whole 
winter through. The grouse is a canny old 
bird and the first sign of imminent danger 
sends it off swiftly to higher and more secure 
altitudes, perhaps into a thicket of evergreen 
hemlocks. The hemlock growth which serves 
well as a good sheltering place is, moreover, 
another source of winter food supply. But 
somewhere in the dense, green thicket of 
trees a blood-thirsty hawk may be laying in 
wait, or perchance a foxy great-horned owl 
may be lurking in a darkened, inconspicuous 
niche. The grouse, ever alert to the tricky 
ways of these arch enemies of the air, must 
be ready to take away again in fast, dazzling, 
flight if life is worthwhile. 


Back in the mountain fastness the sleek, 
white-tailed deer are banded in deep valleys. 
The evergreen thickets of laurel, rhododen- 
dron and hemlock shield them from the 
rigors of cold and, in cases of emergency, 
these same growths supply them with the 
nutriment so necessary to sustain life. The 
deer family lives quite contentedly, as most 


(Continued on page 26) 











Early shrub lespedezas on the Mt. Gretna game 
lands in Lebanon County. This stand is ten 
years old and produced seed the second year. 


ANY farms in Pennsylvania need a 
strip of low-growing perennial vege- 
tation along the edge of crop fields where 
they join woodlands. These field borders 
are often a source of severe erosion and are 
commonly unproductive of the crop being 
grown in the field. This unproductiveness 
arises from the competition of the trees and 
the field crop for moisture and plant foods 
in the zone where the tree roots encroach 
under the field. The turning of farm ma- 
chinery in this border zone often accelerates 
the rate of erosion and increases the need 
for a border which will not only control the 
erosion but provide a good turning ground. 
This field edge zone is known as a head- 
land when devoted to perennial vegetation 
for the purpose of providing a safe turning 
ground for machinery. It has also come to 
be known as a “wildlife border” when the 
vegetation used to control erosion and pro- 
vide other values is also designed to create 
a desirable wildlife cover. The fact that 
such a cover is created between two other 
types, field and woodland, makes it par- 
ticularly useful from the wildlife standpoint 
since there are then three different cover 
types in close proximity. Thus, the well- 
known “edge effect” so important in wild- 
life management is brought into full use. 
The first requisites of the materials used 
in this type border are that they control 
erosion and provide an easily maintained 
type of field border vegetation. The second 
demand is often the creation of a turning 
ground for farm machinery operating in the 
crop field. Within the sphere of vegetation 
that will accomplish these purposes, it is only 


* The authors are Chief, Regional Biology Di- 
vision, Soil Conservation Service, Upper Darby, 
Pa., and Research Assistant in charge of Loyal- 
sock Experiment Station, Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, Montoursville, Pa., respectively. The 
actual tests on which this article is based were 
conducted at the Loyalsock Exp. Sta. by Mr. John 
R. Langenbach and Mr. Roger Latham. 
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Food for Thought... 
and Wildlife 


A Progress Report on the Usefulness of Certain Seeds as 


Food for Bobwhite Quail and Ring-necked Pheasants 


By Grank C. Edminster and John R. Langentach 


Photos courtesy U. S. Soil Conservation Service 


logical that those that provide the greatest 
wildlife values should be selected. 

For the past decade the Soil Conservation 
Service has engaged in the evaluation of 
numerous grasses, legumes and shrubs for 
field border use. This evaluation has been 
primarily on the basis of the suitability of 
the plants for erosion control and their 
adaptability in establishing themselves under 
the adverse conditions that exist in the field 
border. The wildlife shelter values have 
also been given consideration. It has been 
apparent from previous studies and from 
observations that the foods produced by 
these different plants vary tremendously in 
their benefit to wildlife. With a view of 
determining the wildlife food values of a 
number of these plants, the tests reported 
upon in this article were undertaken. 

.The Pennsylvania Game Commission, as 
well as the Soil Conservation Service, is in- 


terested in farm plantings of this type that 
will improve conditions for wildlife. It was 
decided that the best way of determining 
the usefulness of the different erosion con- 
trol plants as wildlife foods would be to 
test them on bobwhite quail and ring-neck 
pheasants—the two most common farm game 
birds that utilize large quantities of seeds 
in their diet. Accordingly, the experiments 
were set up at the State Loyalsock Experi- 
ment Station and carried out during the 
Winters of 1941 and 1942. Two aspects of 
the usefulness of these seeds were evaluated: 
First, palatability was determined by the 
relative degree of selection of the different 
seeds compared to each other and to the 
regular food; Second, nutritional value was 
rated on each bird species’ ability to main- 
tain its health and body weight for a 
definite period of time on any one seed 


(Continued on page 28) 





Mature stands of the two species of short lespedezas are about seven feet high in good 
soil. This one is L. bicolor. 
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The Grand National 
Grouse Championship 


By Grank E. Gass 


Caviar Wins Title in Inaugural Grouse Classic 


Reprinted courtesy American Field, Chicago, Illinois 


plant compact white and liver pointer stylist, shattered all 
precedent as he marched to a clean-cut victory in the in- 
augural Grand National Grouse Championship. Co-owned by 
C. R. Barton and John S. Applegate, fellow hunting companions 
from suburban Pittsburgh, Pa., this six-year-old son of Wautauga 
Joe out of Gigi went through a gruelling two hours and 54 minutes 
of sustained running to best the field of 22 setters and four pointers, 
representing the nation’s best grouse dogs. His outstanding vic- 
tory brings to a close the tight reign that the longhairs have had 
in Pennsylvania grouse championship stakes for nearly three dec- 
ades. Caviar came through in the eleventh hour to turn this 
event from a stalemate into a brilliant victory after a lengthy 
session that commenced on Wednesday, October 27, and ended 
Sunday at 4:50 p.M., just as the sun was dipping below the tops of 
the beech and oak sprouts. 

Caviar, the first dog drawn, ran his hour elimination’ heat on 
Wednesday when he turned in a consistent, well-applied race that 
earned him his chance to make his successful bid after five other 
second series contestants had fallen by the wayside. His champion- 
ship race far-overshadowed his initial appearance as he displayed 
loftier characteristics, unlimited bottom and endless intestinal forti- 
tude to keep going when the chips were down. His single contact 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake 
Judges and Officials 
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Caviar 


with the lordly drummer of the woodlands rated high, climaxing 
a ding-dong, knock ’em down and drag ’em out affair between 
Communique, closest challenger, and himself. Had Communique 
been so fortunate to hit bird scent before Caviar, or even back 
him instead of crossing in to share the find, there would have 
been a different result written into the indelible record. Com- 
munique hung on tenaciously but muffed his golden opportunity 
after running a total of seven hours and five minutes in his four 
different appearances under careful judicial appraisal. No runner- 
up was declared. 


Inasmuch as three sectional grouse championship stakes were in 
vogue up to August of this year; namely, National Grouse Dog 
Championship, sponsored by the Pennsylvania Field Trial Club; 
United States Grouse Dog Championship, sponsored by the Michi- 
gan Grouse Field Trial Association and the Saginaw Field and 
Stream Club, and lastly the New England Bird Dog Championship, 
supervised by the Association of New England Field Trial Clubs, 
it was felt that a titular event of utmost importance, comparable 
to the outstanding championships now being run on quail and 
pheasants should be sponsored by an amalgamation of the interests 
of the ardent grouse dog followers from the Great Lakes region, 
Pennsylvania and the Northeastern states. At the outset, it was 
clearly stressed that a true cross-section of supporters from these 
three regions was absolutely necessary to achieve the precon- 
ceived goal. Unlimited correspondence fanned out to various 
spots of the country with Sam R. Light of Venango Grouse Trial 
fame being the principal promoter of the idea. Thirty-three of the 
nation’s leading grouse dog men made the trek to Cleveland on 
August 21 for the organization meeting that was capably directed 
by W. Lee White. John M. Hadaway of Flint, Mich. was placed 
at the helm as president. Charles Elder of Jersey Shore, Pa., and 
James L. Bryne of Damariscotta, Me., were elected vice-presidents, 
and Erik A. Thomee of Greenwich, Conn., secretary-treasurer. 
Judge Harry R. Hyde was named to the important post of chairman 
of the board of directors, the panel serving him comprising E. A. 
Thomee, Frank Ash, W. Lee White and James Bryne representing 
the Northeastern states; Charles Elder, Sam Light, George E. Sin- 
clair, and John S. Applegate, the Central Atlantic, and John 
Hadaway, Edward B. Flack, Dr. Harold D. Ersig and Dr. C. F. 
DeVries, the Great Lakes region. A committee on grounds, judges 
and dates headed by John S. Applegate, swung into immediate 
action and decided that this first titular event would be held in 
the Black Forest near Jersey Shore, Pa. 


It is important to emphasize the herculean task the capable 
representatives of Pennsylvania’s Fish, Game and Forest Commis- 
sions completed in charting, surveying, timing, cutting-out of 
brush and a multiple other tasks to make these nine one-hour 
courses truly remarkable. The pheasant trials at Buffalo may have 
their Roy Johnson, but the grouse trials have dug up his equal 
in both Leroy Gleason, State Game Protector, and Charles Elder, 
both of Jersey Shore, Pa. One would never guess that this 
was the first event as everything seemed to click with precision 
in spite of interruptions due to the inclement weather. The Penn- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Four Bald Eagles quarreling over a large carp that one of their number had just caught in the shallows. 


Predators on a Game Refuge 


By Eart L. Poole 


Illustrations by the Author 


URING recent years there has been a very definite shift, 
among the more enlightened sportsmen, toward the concept 
of predation as a much more complex problem than was formerly 
the case. This change has resulted largely from the many more 
or less exhaustive studies of the stomach contents of various preda- 
tors that have appeared from time to time. While these have un- 
doubtedly shed considerable light on the problem, there is always 
a strong possibility that the circumstances of the alleged predation 
have not all been explained, and that dead, wounded or diseased 
prey may form a considerable percentage of the sum total. For 
instance, nearly everyone can recall numerous observations of 
predators feeding on dead birds and animals on the highways, and 
it is not difficult to imagine the part that many of the predators, 
which are usually not averse to eating dead flesh, play in the dis- 
position of various creatures that have met either natural or 
violent deaths, or have been otherwise wounded or crippled. 
For example, the opossum, which is a notorious scavenger, might 
appear at times, on the basis of its stomach contents, to be one 
of the “destructive” predators, yet I doubt whether an opossum 
ever catches a healthy game creature under normal conditions, 
and a Red-tailed Hawk that tries to get at pheasants in a trap 
need not be capable of catching a free and perfectly healthy 
Ringneck. 


For the past fifteen years I have made frequent visits to a nearby 


auxiliary game refuge, covering some 3,500 acres. In that time 
I have seen much that leaves me to believe predation is a much 
less serious factor in the abundance of wildlife on such an area 
than some would lead us to think, and that whatever changes in 
population have occurred have been due more to radical changes 
in environment, caused by the increasing crowding of pines, the 
draining of marsh areas, and the alternate raising and lowering 
of the level of the artificial Lake Ontelaunee which forms the 
center of the area. 

It is evidently these factors that have resulted in the disappear- 
ance of such species as the Bobwhite, the rails, and the Blue- 
winged Teal as breeders, while other species more adaptable in 
their habits, have long been maintained at the saturation point; as 
evidenced by the fact that in the past six years some 13,000 rabbits 
and 1,500 pheasants have been removed from the refuge for stocking 
elsewhere, and a certain amount of supervised trapping of fur- 
bearers has been permitted in parts of the tract. Today I would 
venture to say that there is much more wildlife on the area than 
there was at the time of the establishment of the refuge, and much 
of the excess has spread into contiguous areas, in spite of the 
fact that the so-called predators are also probably just as numerous 
as ever. 

Woodchucks are more abundant than in any other area known 
to me. Muskrats thrive as nowhere else in this region, and skunks, 
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opossums and weasels have become so tame that they hunt by 
day more frequently than I have seen them elsewhere. Even the 
wily mink is occasionally seen abroad in daylight and its tracks 
are more frequent in winter than in any other nearby tract, a fact 
to which I shall return later; while each morning fresh ’coon 
tracks thread the muddy margins of the dam. The deer have 
moved in and made themselves thoroughly at home, and the lesser 
creatures, feathered and furred, have quickly followed suit, bring- 
ing with them their natural retinue of predators. 

Ducks and other waterfowl have been increasing ever since the 
dam, which created a reservoir of over 1,000 acres, was built, and 
some species manage to survive our worst winters, even when the 
entire lake is frozen, sleeping on the expanse of ice, and going 
at evening to the numerous spring-fed streams in the neighborhood 
to feed. 

I have undertaken to record some of my observations over this 
period, in the belief that they may shed some light on the relation- 
ship of some of the creatures that have made this refuge either 
permanent or temporary stamping ground. 

Most of these observations are distinctly fragmentary and un- 
satisfactory, as it is obviously unsafe to jump at conclusions or to 
guess what may have been the intention of the creature at the 
time of the observation. In any event I felt them worth recording 
at the time they were made, since they present a picture that 
may in a way supplement the previously mentioned studies of 
stomach contents that have been our main source of information 
on the food habits of the predatory birds and beasts. 

During the winter this tract probably contains more birds of 
prey than any similar one this side of the great tidal marshes of 
the lower Delaware and Susquehanna. When weather condi- 
tions are favorable, during the best hunting hours—in the early 
morning and late afternoon—a dozen or more hawks may often be 
seen in the air from one point. At other times of the day they 
can usually be seen perched on the taller trees that rise above 
the young pines which cover the greater part of the watershed. 

Naturally the most spectacular of the birds of prey that turn up 
at Ontelaunee with any regularity are the Bald Eagles. Sometimes 
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She of the white head returned, attacked, and drove her “nobler” 
telative away. 





Every time the falcon swooped the duck would dive. 


as many as five can be seen at one time, and the same individuals 
may remain about the tract for months at a time, especially during 
an open winter. I have always felt that this fine bird has been 
grossly misrepresented as a scavenger and a parasite on the 
Osprey. It is probably a case of a bad name that has been per- 
petuated by the tendency of certain nature writers to borrow from 
one another, without duly checking on the facts. 

In the present case, the lake is well stocked with carp, and in 
the shallows, especially at spawning time, these fish become easy 
prey to the eagles. They catch them with little difficulty, and 
although the eagles often appear lazy, as one might expect in such 
a heavy bird, they are fully capable of picking a basking carp 
from the surface with an expert claw. I have never seen them 
execute the spectacular dives of the Osprey, commonly known 
as fish hawk. When fishing they fly close to the water, or 
perch on one of the stranded logs or stumps and make a quick 
dash at the unsuspecting quarry. 

One ‘of the most grotesque sights of the sort I have ever 
seen was a group of four immature Bald Eagles quarreling over a 
large carp that one of their number had just captured in the 
shallows. Number one caught the fish and dragged it to the shore, 
when the others, attracted by the commotion, came in one by 
one and sat around on the ground, eyeing the proceedings. Now 
and again one of the new-comers would ruffle its feathers, partially 
spread its wings, and rush the successful fisherman with awkward 
hops, hoping no doubt to bluff it away from its quarry; but it was 
not so easily frightened, and stood its ground, retaining its grip 
on the battered fish until the others, now fighting among them- 
selves, contented themselves with standing about, hoping for some 
remnants of the feast. 

On several occasions I have seen the Bald Eagles dive repeatedly 
after ducks and coots on the water, but never, while I watched, 
did they succeed in capturing one. During the winter of 1939, 
however, there was an outbreak of some sickness among the ducks, 
and I have no doubt that the eagles found some of the sick ducks 
easy prey, as plucked carcasses were occasionally found at some 
distance from the water, and every evidence pointed to the eagles 
as the only predators capable of dragging them that far. 
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Just behind the last one came a goshawk. 


During this winter an incident occurred which may illustrate the 
relationship between the rarer Golden Eagle and its commoner rela- 
tive. A large female Bald Eagle was feeding on the remains of a 
defunct mallard which it had found on the ice. Upon completing 
its meal, it flew to the top of a large Norway spruce that stood 
nearby, when a Golden Eagle came down to clean up the remains 
of the meal. Thereupon she of the white head returned, attacked 
and drove her “nobler” relative ignominiously away. So far as 
I have been able to determine, both species have a wholesome re- 
spect for one another when they are together. The Golden Eagle 
sometimes harasses a Bald when he finds it perching on a tree 
upon which he feels that he has some claim, but in most cases the 
Bald is totally unconcerned, and may even drive the other way. 
Certainly there is no hint of the Golden Eagle holding any 
mastery over “Old Baldy.” 


On the wing the Golden Eagle seems much the more agile flier, 
especially when hunting over the uplands. It loves to hunt where 
a strong breeze carries an updraft on a hillside, so that it can 
coast along on the current, and come suddenly upon some unsus- 
pecting pheasant or rabbit over the brow of the hill. At times it 
also uses the Bald Eagle’s tactics of diving repeatedly at the ducks, 
forcing them to dive until either the eagle tires or one of the ducks 
becomes exhausted and comes up within easy reach. Once I saw a 
Golden Eagle, which had just missed a pass at a pheasant, make 
a swoop at a large flock of geese that were feeding in the shallows, 
but in this case the geese appeared almost unconcerned, except that 
they called a little, and remained on the alert while the Eagle con- 
tinued to soar about overhead. It did not repeat the attack, and 
I am inclined to think that healthy geese have little to fear from 
eagles, altho the latter may often be seen hanging around the out- 
skirts of large flocks of geese, hoping to pick up an injured or sick 
individual. 

The Golden Eagle must get some of the early and late wood- 
chucks, as their method of hunting would enable them to readily 
surprise the groundhog in an unwary moment, but of this I could 
never be sure. In the one or two cases that I have observed the 
woodchuck got into his burrow in time. 


Fully as spectacular as the eagles are the Duck Hawks that 
visit the area throughout the greater part of the year. A Duck 
Hawk is always worth watching. No other predaceous bird seems 
to have the sporting instinct developed to the same degree. 
Whether hungry or not, when it is on the wing, it is always ready 
for sport, even though there is apparently no question of food 
involved. During the winter of 1938-39 a lone Whistling Swan 
wintered on the refuge, spending its time on the small holes of 
open water that remained. I often wondered where it found 
enough food, but discovered on February fifth that it had found 
a little spring-fed pond on the area which always remains open 
and supports a lush growth of aquatic plants. Two friends and I 
had just scared it up from its snug harbor, and watched it wing 
its way back to the main dam, when a Duck Hawk dropped from 
the sky and grazed its back, knocking some feathers loose, and 
forcing the Swan to lose altitude. At a second swoop the swan 
came still lower, and just missed coming to grief on a fence that 
flanked a causeway above some open water where it finally took 
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refuge. I am quite sure that there was no intent on the part of 
the falcon to kill the swan. It was just too good a target to miss, 
so the bird evidently tried his aim. 

Another time I was parked on the same causeway where the 
previously mentioned action took place, watching some Yellowlegs 
and a variety of smaller Sandpipers on a mud flat, when the shore- 
birds suddenly took wing, scattering in every direction, while with 
an audible roar of wings, not unlike that caused by the Nighthawk 
in its mating dive, an immense Duck Hawk swooped to within a 
few inches of the mud, zooming up so that it just grazed the car, 
and then hovered overhead to watch the results of her dash among 
the panic-stricken sandpipers. Some species like the Snipe and 
Pectoral Sandpiper realize that they are safer on the mud flat, 
and remain “frozen” as long as a Duck Hawk is in sight. 


Sometimes the falcon will play with the ducks that are resting 
on the water. One big female spent the better part of a half-hour 
teasing a little band of ducks that was bunched in the deeper 
water. Every time the falcon swooped, the duck that thought it 
was the target would dive, throwing up a spurt of water that 
sometimes seemed to squirt several feet into the air. The falcon 
zoomed upward, and the ducks would bob up again like corks, 
only to have the same performance repeated over again. It struck 
me at the time that the other wild fowl that were not directly 
threatened by the swoop sat tight while this action was going on. 
None of them became panicky and none took to flight, evidently 
knowing that they were safer in the water. All the ducks seem to 
know this. Several times I have noticed a duck hawk swoop at 
a flock of ducks, and as soon as the ducks realized that the enemy 
was in their midst, if they were over the water, they would drop 
like plummets into the friendly depths below, each one sending 
up a tremendous splash. When thoroughly frightened they are 
apt to stay under the surface long enough to make sure that they 
will come up a considerable distance away. Sometimes a pair of 
falcons will hunt together, one circling at a great height, while 
the other will work at a much lower elevation, hoping to cause 
some unwary quarry to take flight where it may be struck by the 
higher partner. Curiously enough, we are told that these tactics 
were also employed by the famous “flying tigers” in their aerial 
warfare over China. 


It has always seemed remarkable to me that of the many swoops 
that I have seen these falcons make, so few were successful. 
Maybe they are just playing much of the time—or possibly the 
ducks are just clever enough to avoid the dive, when they are 
healthy and on their guard. Many times I have only became 
aware of the nearness of the falcon, and of other dangerous hawks 





The old female calmly walked up to the harrier and pecked at him. 
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as well, by watching the behavior of the shorebirds and waterfowl. 
They can evidently identify the hawks and read their intentions 
while they are mere spots in the sky, even when seen through high- 
powered binoculars. When the ducks cock their heads and peer 
into the blue, you can count on it that there is a threat in that 
If it is identified as a buzzard, osprey, or some other 
harmless species, their interest is brief and casual, but if it is a 
Duck Hawk, they watch it as long as it is in sight. 

Pigeon Hawks are among the rarest species to visit the refuge. 
yet they may be among the deadliest, so far as the shorebirds are 
concerned. One day, after a particularly severe storm I was 
watching a number of shorebirds that had been blown inland by 
the gale. High water had obliterated all beaches and mud flats 
and the waders were forced to rest on the miscellaneous flotsam 
that had been washed against the shores. While looking them 
over for the rarer species that are apt to occur under such con- 
ditions, a Pigeon Hawk, by rare chance, plucked up an unsuspect- 
ing “peep,” and carried it off, struggling and screaming in terror. 

While the eagles and falcons are spectacular in their hunting, 
the more deadly species, the Goshawk, Cooper’s and Sharpshinned 
Hawks are seldom seen for more than an instant at a time. I 
must confess that I have seldom seen a bit of action involving any 
of these species that could be followed long enough to make its 
recounting worth while. ; 

One day a group of four pheasants came out of a weedy field 
along the edge of the water and hazarded a long, low flight across 
a narrow part of the dam, immediately plunging into the dense 
growth on the other side, while just behind the last one came a 
Goshawk that had evidently been stalking them in a jungle of 
cockle-burs. With direct and deadly flight she followed the little 
band across the water and disappeared into the growth where they 
had taken refuge, to continue her deadly stalk. 

One cold day when the sedge and marsh grass was matted down 
by snow into little tents, I watched a Cooper’s Hawk stalking 
through these grass tents with the stealth of a cat, hoping to catch 
one of a flock of tree sparrows that had taken refuge there. This 
hound-like persistence of the Cooper’s Hawk often gets it into 
trouble, and individuals have more than once found themselves 
in the live traps that are used on the refuge to remove the surplus 
pheasants to other and less happy places. Whenever the birds 
become unusually scarce, or suddenly disappear, leaving one with 
the sense of impending disaster, you can usually look into the air 
or scan the trees and bushes for one of the long-tailed, short- 
winged accipiters. They are the ogres of the bird world, and the 
birds all recognize and fear them beyond anything else. To the 
other hawks they pay little attention, more perhaps to the Marsh 
Hawks than the others. Even then I have seen a Marsh Hawk 
perch on the ground and edge up to a group of nearly-grown 
Ringnecks. It was apparently indulging in a game of bluff, until! 
the old female who was with the brood, calmly walked up to the 
harrier and pecked at him in no uncertain terms, upon which 
he promptly took to wing in search of easier prey. 

It is with the comparatively large numbers of Red-tails that are 
constantly on the refuge during the winter months, the less 
numerous Rough-legs, red-shoulders and broad-wings that come 
and go, and the uncertain number of owls that inhabit the tract, 
that I am sure the mice and other small fry are more concerned 
than anything else. No doubt the Red-tails get an occasional sick 
or undersized rabbit, and the other species may stumble upon 
some easy prey that is not on their usual bill-of-fare, but judging 
from the pellets and other offal that is found around their perches, 
the mice, that have for several years girdled the seedling pines in 
alarming numbers, are now paying for their ancestors’ sins. Cer- 
tainly, any inroads that the Red-tails may make among the game 
on the area is negligible, for the rabbits are more abundant today 
than they ever were, more are captured in the drives each year 
and removed elsewhere. 

What I have noticed that is not so generally publicized is the 
predacious or parasitic habits of the Herring Gulls that frequently 
come to the lake. On more than one occasion I have seen them 
deliberately attack the ducks with murderous intent, and one of 
their favorite tricks is to seize the mergansers by the head or 
neck and deliberately attempt to drown them. Whether this is 
really done in an effort to force them to disgorge their partly 
digested fish, I am unable to say, but the attempt is a rather mur- 
derous looking assault, as often several gulls will harass one 





Mink are more concerned with what goes on in‘the grass tussocks. 


merganser until the unfortunate creature seems close to drowning. 
Then in winter the crows have a way of harrying the ducks when 
they are settled on the ice. They sometimes walk among the rest- 
ing waterfowl and jostle them about, pecking viciously at the de- 
fenseless creatures. Whether they actually kill them or not I 
cannot say, but I have seen crows feeding on carcasses too often 
not to suspect them of murdering weak or ailing specimens. They 
also search out the nests of rabbits and meadow mice, and make 
many a meal on the nestlings of both of these rodents. In the 
spring I have often seen large spaces on which the crows have 
torn open and scattered every meadow-mouse nest in the area. 


As for the weasels and minks that inhabit the refuge, I doubt 
whether they do serious damage to any of the inhabitants larger 
than mice. Weasels, undoubtedly are fairly abundant, but when- 
ever I have come upon them they were evidently hunting mice, 
and since these are generally abundant, they probably have little 
cause to tackle larger prey during the greater part of the year. 
but on one occasion one was carrying a naked young mole, and 
twice, young rabbits. The mink, to judge by their tracks, are 
more concerned with what goes on in the grass tussocks than they 
are with anything else. Of two specimens taken on the refuge, 
one had eaten a young short-tailed shrew, the other, a very small 
rabbit. There is one marsh on the tract where Rinknecks roost 
in large numbers. I have repeatedly flushed thirty or forty out 
of it on winter mornings, and the mink trails often lead through 
the roosting area, yet I have never seen a dead pheasant in this 
marsh, and the muskrats are nowhere so numerous as in the midst 
of this area that is patrolled by the mink almost nightly, to judge 
by their tracks and snow-tunnels. 


Red foxes also are present in small numbers. Several have been 
killed by the game protectors, but I have never noticed that they 
were nearly as much in evidence in the area as the wild house 
cats that are continually on the prowl. Both of these species 
feed chiefly on the abundant mice, but there is no denying that 
they probably take a certain amount of the game during the breed- 
ing season. 


Altogether if I were to sum up my impression, arrived at with 
an open mind, I would say that in this tract, over the 15 years 
mentioned, nature has apparently struck an optimum balance. 
Efforts at “control” of any sort have been at a minimum and 
even then, often misdirected; yet a goodly overflow crop of game 
comes from the tract each year, a closely regulated amount of 
trapping is permitted; and the predators, so far as I have been 
able to see, have made no appreciable inroads on the other popu- 
lation. 
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are live trapped as quickly as possible. 


Sportsmanship 

No one is infallible, but when you run 
across a fellow who is honest enough to ad- 
mit it, that is something to write home about. 
In the process of handling the almost forty 
thousand special deer applications one be- 
longing to Arthur Crumb, Williamsport, re- 
questing a permit for Lycoming County, was 
received in plenty of time, entered, and he 
was notified that the reservation had been 
made. 

But then in slipped old man infallibility, 
and in the stress of issuing the licenses Mr. 
Crumb’s application got over into the Mc- 
Kean County pile and he received a li- 
cense in that county instead. Was he mad 
when the Commission explained the situa- 
tion? Not a bit. He understood, and Ly- 
coming County in the meantime having been 
exhausted of its quota, and not wanting to 
hunt anywhere else, he was perfectly satis- 
fied just to have his money returned. 


“Rabbits were trapped from the Army 
Motor Base at the Reading Fair Grounds 
because they have become so numerous that 
they distract the attention of the dogs who 
accompany the guards on patrol duty during 
the night and the dogs are more anxious 
to chase the rabbits than they are to ac- 
company the guards. It is hoped that more 
can be trapped during the regular trapping 
season—Joseph A. Leindecker, Game Pro- 
tector, District A-2. 


Two non-residents, John T. Roll, Chief 
Conservation. Officer, Conservation Depart- 
ment of Indiana, and Gene Ryan, Investiga- 
tor of the Governor’s Office of that state, 
sampled Pennsylvania’s deer hunting last 
month in Warren County near Sheffield. 
Fact is they did more than sample 
it. Mr. Ryan took out a regular chunk in 
the form of a nice 7-point buck. Mr. Roll 
who missed his chance, will try his luck 
another year. 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake 
Game Protectors are sometimes called upon to remove beavers from sections where they 

are committing depredaticns and transfer them to other locations. Not infrequently do the 

little builders flood roads with their dams, or obstruct mill races, and when they do they 


The flat-tail in this photo proved obstinate. 


Here and There 


The Delaware County Field & Stream 
Association has been carrying on a coopera- 
tive program with farmers in that section by 
helping them during harvest time. Many 
landowners cooperate, good hunting is en- 
joyed, and a lot of real honest to goodness 
farm work is accomplished. The association 
sends a letter to all farmers in the county 
every year soliciting their assistance, and 
asking them if and when any of its mem- 
bers can help. 


Because of the epidemics of infantile para- 
lysis during 1943, which necessitated the ex- 
penditure of unusually large sums of money, 
The National Foundation for Infantile Para- 
lysis is anxious to have every possible me- 
dium in the United States cooperate during 
its 1944 Fund-Raising Appeal, which will 
take place from January 14 to 31 inclusive. 
If you are interested mail your contribution 
to the Annual Fund-Raising Appeal of the 
Foundation at 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
New York. 


Every now and then we hear some nice 
things about some of our former associates. 
The last word of this kind just came about 
Walter Gresh; formerly with the old Division 
of Refuges and Lands, who is now Acting 
Chief of the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restora- 
tion, U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, Chicago. 
He’s doing a swell job but gets a little home- 
sick now and then for good old Pennsyvania. 
Drop him a line sometime, those of you who 
were old pals with Walter when he was with 
the Commission. 


And don’t let us forget Donald Keefer, 
formerly with the Division of Public Infor- 
mation, who is making his way upward in the 
theatre. His latest role is playing Helen 
Hayes’ son in “Harriet.” 
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CURRENT TOPIC S«*x 


Fixed Charges 

The treasuries of 62 counties, 360 Town- 
ship Boards of Road Supervisors and 365 
Township Boards of School Directors were 
recently enriched by the sum of $36,611.34, 
this amount being spent from the State Game 
Fund to cover Statutory Fixed Charges for 
the year 1943, in lieu of taxes, which are 
paid annually for all State Game Lands and 
State Game Farms in the respective counties 
and townships. 

County Treasurers are paid one cent for 
each acre of such land in the county con- 
cerned. Treasurers of Boards of Road Su- 
pervisors and Boards of School Directors 
are each paid two cents per acre for the 
area in each Township concerned. 

There are still many residents of Penn- 
sylvania who think that when land is ac- 
quired by the Game Commission, local tax- 
ing authorities are deprived of the taxes they 
would ordinarily collect on such lands when 
in private ownership. As a matter of fact, 
since 1920 when the Commission’s Land Pur- 
chase Program started, the Commission has 
paid five cents annually for each acre owned 
in a county or Township. For the year 1943, 
total payments reached the tidy sum of 
$36,611.34. Of this, 62 County Treasurers 
received $7,318.68, the 360 Treasurers of the 
Boards of Road Supervisors received $14,- 
637.04, and the 365 Treasurers of the Boards 
of School Directors received $14,655.62. The 
ten counties receiving the largest amounts 
follow: 


aR ocr arnt ok ghee ng ee $2,333.55 
SS a ayy nen ne 2,219.79 
I, oh os Balak 6 an a blend kin liek 1,859.16 
SS ere ee rer eee 1,835.16 
NS EE ae Sere Teo» 1,826.74 
Ee One See 1,616.69 
EIR a ela es an ith ia ei 1,468.15 
LOSS RE a ey ean ee 1,286.14 
SR ears eee eee 1,224.38 
UMENNMNIN cht ht Co iain ak nants 1,193.59 


November 29, 1943. 





“How would you like to look at this copy of 
the ‘Game News’ while I take a peep at the fish- 
ing notes in the ‘Angler’?” E. L. Creamer, left, 
parachute rigger (2/c) from Lancaster, Pa., asked 


his friend R. N. Pethan, aviation machinist’s 
mate (2/c) from Chelton, Wis., as on a recent 
visit to Philadelphia they exchanged copies of 
these magazines furnished by a fund rai 

through the Montgomery County Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs to provide hunting and fish- 
ing news from home for men in the service. 
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NOTICE! 


To insure not only full credit for any photos 


‘ submitted to Game News, but their prompt 


return in case such is your desire, we im- 
plore all contributors to place their name 
and address on the back thereof together 
with a description of the illustration. Too 
often photos are submitted without this in- 
formation and occasionally, though not often, 
they become accidentally detached from the 
correspondence which contains the descrip- 
tion. Usually we can associate the two, but 
sometimes we cannot, and are therefore 
placed in the embarrassing position of not 
being able to use the photograph or even re- 
turn it. Of course the fault lies with us for 
not always transferring the data from the 
correspondence to the illustration before we 
send it to the engraver, but we are not in- 
fallible, especially with hundreds of pictures 
to deal with, and sometimes we hesitate to 
place any inscription on the backs for fear 
the donor will object. The best way to sub- 
mit photos is to either type or write the in- 
formation on a separate sheet and paste it 
on the back or at the bottom. Sometimes the 
pressure of a pencil on the back will show 
through and mar the qualities of the picture. 
Your help, please! 


E. M. Magee, of Oil City, told the best deer 
story on the opening day of the season while 
in Clearfield on Nov. 30. 

Magee, who was hunting in the Penfield 
area, brought down an eight-point buck 
weighing 160 pounds after a “you chase me 
and I'll chase you” battle with the forest 
monarch. 

Magee said that he was resting against a 
tree when a small doe wandered by without 
noticing him. Close on the heels of the lady 
came a bigger doe and a buck. Magee shot 
the buck, but only wounded it. It took 
flight, he after it. Catching up to the 
wounded animal Magee wandered too close 
and the buck put him to flight when he 
charged with head down. 

Magee claims he didn’t catch him, but it 
was close until the loss of blood took its toll 
and the animal lay down and died. 

Magee had the deer in town to prove his 
Story. 














“I don’t care if you HAVE got a license. No- 
body shoots his reindeer!” 
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Photo by Delbert Batcheler 


Wm. F. Nelson, R. D. 1, Wellsville, Pa., left, and N. I. Thompsen, Secretary of the Hunter’s 
and Angler’s Association, Harrisburg, with record moose killed by the former while hunting 
about 75 Miles north of Kippiawa, Canada, on Sept. 20. The large bull weighed about 
1,500 Ibs., and its rack measured 65 inches across. According to O. J. Cunningham, Game 
Warden of Quebec and other old timers from the Province it was the most perfect specimen 
seen in 85 years and only 1! inches short of the record rack of 6614 inches shot 23 years 
ago. The record rack had one unusual point several inches longer than the same point on 


the other horn and was not nearly uniform. 


The Beaver Season 

The ninth beaver season in Pennsylvania 
will get under way on February 15 and close 
February 29. It is confined to 22 counties 
and only traps may be used in catching 
the much-sought-after animals. Counties 
open include Bradford, Butler, Cameron, Car- 
bon, Columbia, Centre, Clearfield, Elk, Jeffer- 
son, Lackawanna, Lycoming, Monroe, Mon- 
tour, Northumberland, Pike, Snyder, Sulli- 
van, Susquehanna, Tioga, Union, Wayne, and 
Wyoming. Non-Residents may not trap 
beavers. 

One person may set, tend or operate 10 
traps only and trappers are required to keep 
tags above ice or waterline to facilitate iden- 
tification without disturbing the traps. 

The pelts of beavers must be presented to 
a Game Protector for tagging within 10 days 
after the close of the season. It is best to 
have the pelts tagged by the Game Protector 
of the District in which the animals were 
taken. 

The first beaver season in the Common- 
wealth was established in 1934, from March 
1 to April 10. During that year 6,455 beavers 
were taken in 50 of the 67 counties. No sea- 
son was declared in 1935, but in 1936 another 
state-wide season was established between 
March 16 and March 31, when 2,261 beavers 
were taken in 49° of the 67 counties. Another 
state-wide season was declared in 1927 from 
March 1 to March 15, at which time 1,222 
animals were taken in 50 of the 67 counties. 
In 1938 the season was limited to 18 counties 
only from February 15 to February 28, dur- 
ing which time 541 beavers were taken. In 
1939 the open counties were limited to 8, 
from February 15 to February 28, during 
which 353 were taken. Twenty counties were 
open in 1940 from January 15 to January 31, 
when 703 beavers were taken in 19 counties. 
In 1941 forty counties were open from March 
1 to March 15, and a total of 1,195 animals 
were removed from 28 counties. In 1942 the 
season was open in 14 counties from Febru- 
ary 14 to February 28 when 1,143 were taken, 
and in 1943 the season was open statewide 
and 2,011 were taken. All in all, a total of 
15,884 beavers have been trapped since 1934, 


having an estimated fur value of approxi- 
mately twelve dollars per pelt, of $190,608. 

The animals are more than holding their 
own as can be readily seen from the above 
mentioned annual harvests. The Commission 
is interested in hearing of any new beaver 
dams. 


Appreciation 

“As president of the Grand National 
Grouse Championship Club, I want to take 
this opportunity to thank you and your De- 
partment for the fine cooperation given our 
new Club while running our first trial at 
Black Forest. 

“Without a doubt this was the greatest 
Grouse Trial ever held in the United States, 
and a large part of the success was due you, 
and such commissioners as Harold Moltz and 
Dr. H. E. Kilgus. As for the work done on 
the grounds, no one could have given more 
help than District Game Protector, Leroy 
Gleason of Jersey Shore. I wish I could, 
personally, thank all of the following fel- 
lows. Robert Sinsabaugh, Chester S. Siegel, 
Mr. Thomas Bell, Division Supervisor, John 
Langenbach, Mark Hagenback, Jack Brion, 
Carl Bidelspacher, and several others. I 
would also like to thank your Department 
for sending Wm. Drake, the official photog- 
rapher. Included in this long list is Mr. 
W. C. Ryder, Traveling Game Technician, 
who was also in attendance. I know of no 
other State that would have given us such 
good grounds and such wonderful coopera- 
tion. 

“While we in Michigan have a very fine 
and cooperative Conservation Department, I 
would have liked to have had them present 
to see just what Pennsylvania’s did while 
running a field trial. After this first trial I 
um convinced that with such wonderful help 
from such a wonderful organization, that we 
should run our 1944 Championship again in 
the State of Pennsylvania, 

“Again, thanking you for your very fine 
help, I am” 

Sincerely yours, 
Jno. M. Hapaway, 
President. 





A young Woodcock ‘only a few hours old, 
sitting on a piece of decaying log. 


At first the nest was inspected about twice 
a week, but as the eggs neared hatching a 
visit was made each day, and at these visits 
we usually took one of her eggs from under 
her to see if it was pipped, for we were anxious 
to get a picture of the young, who an hour 
or two after hatching can run off into the 
dead grass with their mother and be lost to 
even the most experienced eye. 


Some idea of the protective coloration of 
the young may be had by this picture of the 
four young in their nest among the shells of 
the eggs from which they had hatched a few 
hours before. 


Late one afternoon when we visited the nest 
and took an egg from under the mother bird 
we saw it was pipped, and knew that by 
morning they would be hatched. We were at 
the nest by 8:00 o’clock the next morning 
and there we found the four tiny young to- 
gether at one side of the fence, and on the 
outside the mother sat as close as she could 
get, her breast feathers ruffled by the 
and her bill through the mesh, touching the 
bill of one of her young. 





An Obliging 
Timberdoodle 


By W. Bryant Tyrrell 


The mottled feather pattern of the female 
Weodcock makes her almost indistinguishable 
on her nest among the dead leaves and 
gTasses. 


The female Woodcock in the circle on her 
nest in the center of the yard we made by 
erecting a fence, four feet six inches square, 
of one-half inch mesh hardware cloth. 


The nest of the Woodcock is merely a 
depression in the ground, lined with a few 
dead leaves or grasses, in which the four 
cream colored eggs, spotted with various 
shades of brown, are laid. 


On one of our regular daily visits to the 
nest shortly after we had erected the fence, 
we found a Pilot Black Snake nearly five feet 
long with its nose almost to the edge of the 
fence. He was promptly photographed, and 
then captured, but later released far from the 
Woodceck’s nest. For, though they are nor- 
mally a beneficial snake, we did not want it 
to make a meal of the eggs, or the mother 
bird, as he no doubt would have, had we 
arrived much later. 
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Selective Service for Every Acre 


The slogan, “Selective Service for Every 
Acre,” states an objective for the Soil Con- 
servation Service with the Nation at war. 
Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, Chief of the Service, 
emphasized this objective when he recently 
wrote: “There has always been one basic 
reason for soil conservation—the extent of 
its contribution to the welfare of mankind. 
Today that welfare depends on our success 
with respect to the prosecution of total war. 
It is not enough to conserve soil and water; 
soil conservation must result in the utmost 
yield, without waste of any kind, of those 
products of the soil needed by the United 
Nations.” 

To make every acre produce good yields, 
we must recognize that agricultural lands 
are not all useful for the same purpose. 
Soil type, slope, erosion conditions and clim- 
ate are factors which influence the agricul- 
tural capabilities of the land. Recognition of 
land for what it is capable of producing is a 
prerequisite to good planning and manage- 
ment. To try to produce high-yielding crops 
on low-class land, or conversely, wasting 
high-class land on low-yielding crops, is 
poor economy. 

Agricultural lands may be divided into two 
groups: Those suitable for cultivated-crop 
production, and those suitable for the pro- 
duction of hay, forage, timber, wildlife and 
other products. Some lands are not sub- 
ject to erosion and under ordinary manage- 
ment may be used for the continuous pro- 
duction of cultivated crops with moderate 
to high yields. Other lands must have simple 
erosion control or management practices for 
permanently productive use. These lands 
comprise the best croplands of the country. 
Many thousands of acres require intensive 
and complex management for safe use with 
production of at least moderate yields, and 
some land is so steep, severely eroded, or 
poor that it should be cultivated only oc- 
casionally and used chiefly for hay or pas- 
ture. 


Lands not suitable for cultivation, yet sub- 
ject to little erosion or other deterioration, 
are best suited for use as range, pasture or 
woodland. Somewhat steeper or thinner land 
requires special practices for permanent use, 
while the rough, steep, eroded or arid lands 
that require severe restrictions for range use 
or that are suitable only for woodland or 
limited pasturage make up another class. 

Finally there are marshes, sloughs, box 
canyons, escarpments, rocky knolls and out- 
crops, sand dunes, deep gullies and galled 
spots that are clearly unsuited for the pro- 
duction of cultivated crops, hay, pasture or 
trees. These are examples of wildlife land 
and to them must be added the area taken 
up by field borders, stream banks, ditch 
banks and odd corners. They total, accord- 
ing to recent careful estimates, some 33,000,- 
000 acres, composed largely of small areas, 
a half acre here, 10 acres there, and they 
represent 2% percent of all farm land and 
public land in agricultural production. They 
comprise in all an area equal in size to the 
State of New York. Of this total, more than 
a third, about 11,300,000 acres, is within 
organized soil conservation districts. The 
wildlife lands erode, often more than others 
do, but they can be controlled and made to 
produce crops—crops of useful plant and 
animal life—which is the “selective service” 
for these lands. The land-management bio- 
logist renders one of his most important 
services to the war effort by lending his 
particular skill toward putting as many of 
these acres as possible to productive use. 

Increased production, however, is only a 
part of the contribution made by the Soil 
Conservation Service to farmers’ and 
ranchers, and through them to the Nation. 
Equally important are demonstrable savings 
in labor, fuel and equipment achieved 
through putting corn on the land best suited 
to corn, grazing livestock on the land best 
suited for pasture, and devoting to wood 
production the parts of the farm must suit- 





The above photos show how_D. F. Mohler, Lancaster, grew 7,025 Flowering Crabapple on 268 
sq. ft. at a cost of about $5.00. They were planted 4” to 6” apart each way and from 3 to 10 plants 
on a bunch. He also tried individual plants the same distance apart and there was no better 
growth in both methods. Growth was from 6” to 18” top, and a wonderful root system which can 
be seen in the photos. The seedlings were raised in a hot bed in flats and when about 2” were 
transferred to the field. No irrigation was used. 
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able for tree growth. The biologists and 
other Service technicians help the farmer 
plan his farm organization and efforts in 
order to effect such savings. 

The Izaak Walton League, through its local 
chapters and state divisions, is recommending 
studies of land use in various sections of 
the country as a basis for post-war activities 
that will result in greater benefits to both 
agriculture and wildlife. 


Our readers will recall U. S. Senate Bill 
1152 introduced by Senator Pat McCarran, 
Nevada, which was shelved sometime ago 
because of the threat it offered to the con- 
servation program throughout the Country. 
Recently Secretary of the Interior Ickes sent 
a report on the Bill to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. In discussing the Bill 
Secretary Ickes said: 

“In some localities the State Game De- 
partments have been blocked by adverse 
public opinion in their attempt to make re- 
ductions in big game herds through liberal- 
ized regulations, extended seasons, and other 
inducements. It is conceivable that Fed- 
eral agencies might be able to face violent 
public reaction more successfully than have 
the State Conservation Departments. Such 
a solution of the public opinion problem, 
however, is not satisfactory. It is felt that 
a better solution is to assist the States in 
changing public opinion as it relates to over- 
population of game animals, as contrasted 
with the forcible accomplishment of the de- 
sired end through Federal legislation. It is 
my opinion that the legislation not only is 
unnecessary but would not contribute ma- 
terially to greater utilization of the public 
lands for grazing and other agricultural ac- 
tivities.” 

The Budget concurred in the report. It 
is important to remember that under the 
jurisdiction of Secretary Ickes there is not 
only the Fish and Wildlife Service, but also 
the Grazing Service, the Park Service, the 
Indian Service, and the Reclamation Service. 
All of these agencies are interested in wild- 
life in some degree. The Grazing Service is 
set up to administer the public lands under 
the grazing act. Secretary Ickes, therefore, 
was confronted with a dispute between two 
of his own children. He resolved it in favor 
of wildlife by recommending against the 
passage of the Bill. 


We Want to Know 


Who sent in a photo within the past two 
or three months showing a lot of dead deer 
piled on the snow. 

One showing a lot of ringneck pheasants in 
‘a holding pen. 

And another portraying a fawn nursing 
from a cow Let’s hear from their 
donors. 

In november at bottom of page 26 we used 
a photo depicting G. R. Ball, Factory Inspec- 
tor for McKean, Forest and Warren counties, 
a 6-point, 145-lb. buck killed Dec. 8, 1942, 
in Osmer Run, Warren County, and Mr. Ball's 
grandson, Denny Spencer, to encourage hun- 
ters to save their deerskins, but we forgot to 
mention who was who. Sorry Mr. Ball. 
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Game Birds of America 
By Lynn Bocue Hunt 

For almost a half of a century the flawless 
draftsmanship, exquisite color, and thrilling 
action of Lynn Bogue Hunt’s sporting art 
have brought enjoyment and anticipation to 
sportsmen the world over. Probably no 
wildlife artist is better known to so many 
sportsmen, for his brush is as prolific as it is 
facile. Without wishing to cast any reflection 
on Mr. Hunt’s future work, however, there 
will be many who agree that in his Field & 
Stream American Game Bird series he 
reaches the acme of accomplishment—the 
peak of his career. 

Beginning with the December issue of 
Field & Stream, readers of that popular 
sporting magazine have an extra treat in 
store when they will have the opportunity 
to feast their critical eyes on the first of 
this series of twelve full-color inserts de- 
picting Game Birds of America. Painted ex- 
pressly for Field & Stream, and carrying on 
their reverse sides invaluable descriptive 
data—habitat, flyways, hunting methods— 
prepared by Ray P. Holland, outstanding 
game bird authority, this series will consti- 
tute the most concise, up-to-date portrayal 
of American game birds ever published. 

The descriptive text, which will be printed 
on the reverse side of each insert, along with 
a facsimile of the original to aid identifica- 
tion, is designed to tell sportsmen what they 
should know if they wish to understand, 
identify and hunt game birds successfully. 
Ray Holland knows our American Game 
Birds with an intimacy gained through years 
of study and shooting from one end of the 
continent to the other. By distilling that 
knowledge and experience into a clear, ac- 
curate description of each game bird species, 
he brings added pleasure and meaning to 
Mr. Hunt’s skillful painting. 

In combining the talents of Lynn Bogue 
Hunt and Ray Holland to give its readers the 
ultimate in art and authoritative text, Field 
& Stream is confident that sportsmen will 
cherish this American Game Bird Series as 
one of their most prized possessions. 





Harry Hauenstein, on tractor, and Game Pro- 
tector J. M. Haverstick, Lancaster County. Mr. 
Hauenstein is one of the Commission’s key men 
at No. 43 Farm—Game Project between Elizabeth- 
town and Maytown. Note the flushing bar on 
the tractor, which he has used for the past four 
years. He sows a 30 acre patch twice a year and 
estimates that he saves approximately 100 pheas- 
ants and possibly 35 to 50 rabbits per year. His 
neighbor, Harry Zieger, who was responsible for 
getting the project started, has also succeeded in 
Saving many young birds from the cruel knives 
of his mower. 
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GAME KILLED IN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1942 (FINAL REPORT) 








Season of 1941* 


Season of 1942** 



































Species Wt. of Ea. Number Weight Number Weight 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Deer; Legal Anclereds c.ccscadscescssscs 115 Ibs. 19,271 2,216,165 30,860 3,548,900 
Deer, Legal AntlerlesS ...........eceees 80 lbs, (Clos€d) =—s ws ee nee (Closed) =... saan 
Total Deer and Weight ............ 19,271 2,216,165 30,860 3,548,900 
1 EO He ee a ees re eee 175__— Ibs, 593 103,775 149 26,075 
RIRINOD cc cr osuaweacwasiae sicmaniaicewame 1%4 lbs. 3,575,104 6,456,432 3,504,390 6,132,682 
BEOPOS (GOOWEROES) ico iccccccieseccceies 3 ihe. CCMROG  ccveccces 6,019 18,057 
PRUMGATION PATCFIdGes 2... ccc cccceccccce aa Se | Pagapadeno ~~" Wanaediews 485 364 
RNIN 5500 bese 40:5 sien kc a uwe i ceseuee 1 Ib. 936,213 936,213 1,201,979 1,201,979 
MINIS oicersac aks cr 0 ccaune tewsaarn els 10_—iIbs. 44,145 441,450 32,664 326,640 
EE TON on ciclo caecciaacapeoceetiacas 10 Ibs. 3,911 39,110 3,938 39,380 
rey ee are 1% lbs 187,990 250,654 237,408 316,544 
Ringneck Pheasants ..........-.eeceeee 234 Ibs. 537,990 1,479,473 463,794 1,275,433 
CE EEE Er ee re ene ee OZ. 70,929 26,598 68,409 25,653 
NC irs crates cvcsdice's Meld oiceee’s 6 oz. 31,328 11,748 27,729 10,398 
Wilson’s Snipe, Gallinules and Rails .. 4 02. 4,162 1,040 2,671¢ 668 
Grackles (Blackbirds) ............e00-. 215 oz. 46,566 7,276 8.888 6,076 
bo eee ee ae 21 lbs. 55,836 139,590 64,454 161,135 
WHEE “Go. coe Salat ecseedivesdeesieees 6 ibs. 196,729 1,180,374 184,921 1,109,526 
Total Number and Weight ........ 5,710,767 13,089,898 5,868,758 14,199,510 
Reduced to Tons Haqual ....cccccccscce 6,645 Tons 7,100 Tons 
* Reports from 9712% of the 687,134 licensees. 
** Reports from 96.4% of the 648,759 licensees. 
+ Does not include snipe, season closed. 
1942 HUNTING SEASON ACCIDENT (FINAL REPORT) 
Fatal Non-Fatal Total 
Total Accidents No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 
SE, Ne oo iii scbiccadsndannsqWesanecmeds 8 30.8 23 7.0 31 8.8 
PRGICCEE HY CCNSTS  oooc cc ccvccscciswescseces 18 69.2 304 93.0 322 91.2 
Ages of Victims 
WGGE Zl GOERS: OF OMG  oio's Ss eicccceceevecess 14 53.8 100 30.6 114 32.3 
Si YORTE OF GO GTI OVOP occkccicesiccecicce 7 27.0 189 57.8 196 55.5 
pe ET emer rrr rr 5 19.0 38 11.6 43 12.2 
Ages of Persons Inflicting Injury 
ioe en ge ern ee 10 $5.5 50 17.9 60 20.1 
Zi FORRES CE GOO BE QUE oc occ vceccciesccuses 5 27.8 152 54.2 157 52.7 
Pe WII ov dcdcnscdcesiesnswesdetucas 3 16.7 78 27.9 81 27.2 
Kind of Game Hunted 
RNs ooh Fee dh Nese cesndeencnsw ane’ 5 19.2 23 7.0 28 8.0 
NT I ois cpp an ws Hecke Cee teeOenwieeee 21 80.8 304 93.0 325 92.0 
Accidents Occurred Thru Use of 
I io aA oe ONEEE Chia Ck bare WIS AR Deaw nes 15 57.7 291 89.0 306 86.7 
ME ete ela t arate diy nne-csien da ace-eresiere 10 38.5 36 11.0 46 13.0 
NEY cla wad ie care Wiig a Ca Rew «aKa Se wemureNT ae 1 3.8 wea avis 1 3 
Causes of Accidents 
Gun placed in dangerous position ......... 4 15.4 25 7.6 29 8.2 
MicoGhes OF Stray HuUllet 2... o.cccccccccoscs = sees 57 17.4 57 16.2 
Did not see victim in line of fire ......... 11 42.3 192 58.7 203 57.5 
Hunter slipped and fell (with safety off) .. 6 23.1 26 7.9 32 9.1 
Shot in mistake for game ..............ee8% 4 15.4 8 2.7 12 3.4 
Loading or unloading gums ................ + tees 9 2.7 9 2.5 
Firearms exploded (unsafe firearms) ....... 1 3.8 10 3.0 11 3.1 
Where Accidents Occurred 
ee oan ei ds waleipe re eucisais 14 53.8 93 28.5 107 30.3 
MTN 5 ee aseen cao ncaattewatecawss 5 19.2 115 35.2 120 34.0 
I CN oe ne es a mame cen 2 7.8 50 15.3 52 14.7 
WOR OIA, ais oh.0 vaca do ddciced dvosneuce 2 78 45 13.7 47 13.3 
IR oo oars dcvncenscagets awe aka de - sees 2 6 2 6 
NE ee te oe Sowa nauinan ake aaehAtes 1 3.8 ts: tees 1 3 
UTC RR no oS ea tae og te 1 3.8 12 3.7 13 3.7 
a me RI NES aE 1 3.8 10 3.0 11 3.1 
eat onditions 
ene ath e 1869.3 231 70.6 249 «70.5 
tr ee sie ots habe oancws ulaanens 2 7.7 39 12.0 41 11.6 
NSS ciara s ty he LS cuiek ahaa sta Ceo 4 15.4 10 3.0 14 4.0 
aloha episinnolni Abbe pnteiehis 1 3.8 9 2.7 10 2.8 
ek eeu Lecce heienwhs vs tees 21 6.4 21 6.0 
Eee er Oia gs coma anal 1 3.8 10 3.3 11 3.1 
Be rete ate tcale a iaica-uiremeoniio’ “e sees 7 2.0 7 2.0 
I r 
ne oi, sa casaisawnnsviadc 2 «76 95 29.05 9 275 
CN te otic caicuntanpue geen ecsewenwess 1 4.0 27 8.25 28 7.9 
MMM Git) NUNOIE) << ctao a0 views. cccneeceeueoe 6 23.0 85 26.0 91 25.8 
er errr ror Te rere ere ree 17 65.4 120 36.7 137 38.8 
SUMMARY OF ALL CLASSES OF 1942 SHOOTING INJURIES 
Patal ....cccses 26—7.4% Non-Fatal ......... 327—92.6% OUR ic cvcecess 353—100% 
One fatal accident for every 24,952 licensees—One non-fatal accident for every 1,984 licensees. 


Preliminary reports indicate 648,759 hunting licenses were issued in 1942. 


1942 HUNTING ACCIDENTS COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS TEN-YEAR PERIOD 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Total yr.av. 1942 
Fatal ...ccesscccccces 54 31 28 55 23 45 50 44 43 26 399° 39.9 26 
Non-fatal .....--+++- 275 252 254 252 159 336 438 346 419 370 3101¢ 310.1 327% 


* Of this total 30.8% were self inflicted and 69.2% inflicted by others. 
+Of this total 7.7% were self inflicted and 92.9% inflicted by others. 
t More complete reports now available, as prior to 1937 the filing of reports was not mandatory. 








Chaplain Kulp Promoted 


Promotion of Chaplain Darlington R. Kulp 
from first lieutenant to captain was an- 
nounced at Camp Hood, Texas on Nov. 27. 
He is assistant to the chief of the chaplain’s 
section. He is a native of Reading, Pa., 
where he was pastor of the Memorial Bap- 
tist Church. He is a veteran of World War 
I, having served 19 months as an enlisted 
man, most of it in foreign service. 

Before reentering the service in February 
of this year, Chaplain Kulp was chosen 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen Clubs, an organization of 180,000 
members. He also is a member of the 
Reading, Pa., Public Housing Authority, and 
has been active in conservation work as a 
national director of the Isaak Walton League. 

After completing a course at the Army 
Chaplains’ School at Yale University, Cap- 
tain Kulp was assigned to Camp Hood in 
March. 

His wife, Elizabeth Kern Kulp, and their 
two children, Darlington, Jr., 13, and Eliza- 
beth, 14, reside at 1022 North Fifth Street, 
Reading. 


Attention Readers 


We are anxious to secure unusual hunting 
stories from Pennsylvania nimrods in order 
to add a touch of local color in the magazine 
from time to time. If you have had un- 
usual experiences in the field at any time tell 
us about them. It will encourage others to 
do likewise. : 

We can always use good pictures. 
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Perry County. 


Field Notes 


“While at a camp recently, in the Bear 
Meadows section of Centre County, I had 
the interesting experience in witnessing the 
near tragedy of a Pileated Woodpecker. 

“It was early in the evening of April 15, 
when Mr. M. L. Banker, Huntingdon, Pa., 
and I heard a pitiful kind of squawking 
which seemed to be coming from a nearby 
stand of timber. 

“Arriving at the spot we noticed that the 
bird was acting as though something had 
hold of its tail, causing it to claw, twist and 
beat its wings in an effort to break loose. 
After a few minutes, but only with great 
effort, it started to crawl down the tree 
slowly as though it were held by a strong 
elastic band. Having only a weak flash- 
light we couldn’t see what was holding it. 
After crawling about twenty-four inches in 
this manner, the bird was slowly pulled back 
to the hole, struggling and squawking all the 
while. This was repeated four or five times 
when suddenly it broke free, fluttered to 
the ground and flew away. 


“We followed but were unable to locate it. 
The next afternoon we examined the tree, 
noticing another cavity about four feet above 
the one involved, as well as fresh work- 
ings a short space above the second hole. 

“Watching the lower cavity for a brief 
time, we noticed what appeared to be a 
feather swaying with the breeze. However, 
our feather turned out to be the head of a 
blacksnake which apparently had taken 
refuge in the upper cavity. Evidently the 


Five members participated 
Loyalsville who is shown on the photo. Incidentally we are always on 
the lookout for good photos, not only of dead but of live game. Good 
scenics are also much desired. So, if you have any good shots around 
send them in. Thank you. 





Results of first day of small game season of 1942 in Henry’s Valley 


including Joe Bender o 


Weston Seaife, Barbours, with fine trophy bagged last season. 


snake had come down to the lower hole and 
was able to grab Mr. Woodpecker just as it 
was making an exit. 

“Incidentally, the temperature was 12° 
above zero the night of this episode.”— 
Delbert Batcheler, Division of Public In- 
formation. 

“On the ninth of November I was out look- 
ing for places to set mink and fox traps. 1 
was walking along Montgomery Creek when 
I saw a mink in the water looking for food. 
It would go under every root, stump or rock 
along the creek. It was feeding all the time 
but it took two or three minutes to work up 
to me. The animal would cross from one side 
of the creek to the other and search out 
every available place. It would cross on a 
log if available, if not it would swim from 
side to side, never going more than two feet 
away from the stream. 

“The creature was so intent on hunting it 
did not see me. I watched it work until it 
came out of a stump and started to cross the 
creek not over three feet from me. It then 
noticed me and ran under some nearby logs. 
I have seen them in the woods before but 
have never observed them as long nor have 
had them come that close.”—Game Protector 
Land Manager Clyde W. Decker, Division 
el 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society, 155 
Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts, pre- 
sents 12 photographs—one for each month of 
the year plus one on the cover—by a dozen 
leading wildlife photographers in the form 

of a calendar costing $1.15 postpaid. 


> 
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Gunning Through Blackstone 


In the small game season of this rationed 
autumn, the quest of sport and a more 
pedestrian search for provender are very 
handily combined. 

That, we suppose, is why not even a short- 
age of shotgun shells has served to decrease 
the number of practicing gunners in any 
great degree. It used to be that they would 
take the risk of being gored by a pheasant or 
treed by a wounded quail entirely for sport’s 
sake. This year they beat the adjacent 
underbrush with a fervor which anticipates 
meat on the table, and no brown points used. 

As the Outdoors Editor has pointed out, 
the thoughtful hunter is meeting the ammu- 
nition shortage by shooting only at birds 
and rabbits instead of his companions. This 
is contrary to the custom of other seasons, 
but no one has any time now to bother with 
mere trophies. A 185-pound _§ nimrod, 
mounted in his red coat and in a lifelike 
pose, looks fine over the mantelpiece, but 
these are days when we must all be practi- 
cal. 


Trouble in Offing 


The trouble with shooting for the pot, 
however, is that quarrels over who owns a 
fallen bird when two gunners have let go at 
it will probably be more bitter this fall than 
ever before. A trade journal called the 
Sporting Goods Dealer has published an 
article covering the legal points involved. 
Having studied it, we suggest that no hunter 
should so much as pull on a boot until he 
has contracted for a lawyer to accompany 
him into the field. 

Let us suppose that you have wounded a 
cock-pheasant. You are pursuing it and are 
about to bag it—or “reduce it to possession,” 
in the legal phrase—when a stranger steps 
over a fence and fires a second shot which 
kills it instantly. 

Whose bird is it? Do you settle the argu- 
ment with the stranger by coarse words or 
fisticuffs? Do you toss for it, or dress it on 
the spot? 

You do none of those things, if you are a 
modern sportsman. Instead, you signal to 


your lawyer, who emerges from the under- 
brush, whips out the proper legal volume 
and cites the case of Liesner vs. Wanie (156 
Wis. 16), in proof that the pheasant is yours. 


The Battle’s On 


Your opponent thereupon calls his own 
lawyer down from a tree, and he lodges an 
objection. The quarry clearly belongs to his 
client, he submits, citing Buster vs. Newkirk 
(reported in N. Y., 20 Johnson 75). After 
an hour of argument, counsel for both sides 
stipulate that the determining factor will be 
the mental and physical condition of the 
pheasant at the time the second shot was 
fired. 


But while they are arguing over whether 
the creature was about to be “reduced to 
possession,” the owner of the land will turn 
up with his lawyer, who will claim that both 
disputants are trespassers and that the 
pheasant really belongs to the landowner. 
In proof, he will cite Blades vs. Higgs (11 
H. L. cas. 621, 3 Eng. Ruling Cases 76). 
Opposing counsel will both turn on him, 
citing State vs. Horton (139 N. C. 588) as 
proof that trespass does not preclude pos- 
session. 

The landowner’s attorney will retaliate 
with Gratz vs. McKee (270 Fed. 713), James 
vs. Wood (82 Maine 173) and L. Realty Co. 
vs. Ole Johnson (92 Minn. 363). Before a 
decision can be reached, however, a new 
character strolls up, summons his lawyer 
from a nearby cornshock, and claims that 
the bird is his. It was a tame pheasant, he 
deposes, and, even though it escaped, prop- 
erty rights in the carcass revert to him. 
His lawyer cites Dietrich vs. Fargo (194 N. Y. 
359) and instructs his client to pocket the 
bag. 

The other lawyers block him with Graves 
vs. Dunlap (87 Wash. 648) and. . . 

But there’s no point in going on. The 
gunners by this time have wandered off and 
each fired at a rabbit. They call the legal 
staff over in some excitement. Who, they 
want to know, owns the rabbit? 

—CHARLEs FisHER, Phila. Record. 





Photo by Dr. W. E. Simpler 


Educational displays frequently constitute a 


ae 








Talk it over fellows and see if you can 


‘ pry loose any ideas for building up our cir- 


culation. You might be interested in know- 
ing that we turned out 22,745 paid subscrip- 
tions with the November issue this year, the 
first time we hit over the 22,000 mark since 
May, 1941. You all helped establish this fine 
record for 1943, but we believe it can be 
beaten in 1944. How about it? 


Statistically Speaking 


Only three percent of all accidents experi- 
enced by persons engaged in sports or 
recreation are hunting accidents and only 
two percent are fishing accidents according 
to statistics compiled by the Travelers In- 
surance Company. Baseball takes a toll of 
11 per cent of all sport and recreation acci- 
dents and polo trails the list with 1/12 of 
one percent. 

Following is a chart furnished by the 
Travelers Company showing comparative 
accident percentages: 








part of sportsmen’s programs. Here is one at the 
Union County Sportsmen’s Picnic. The men are 
District Forester R. B. Winters and Dr. Norman 
H. Stewart, Bucknell University. 


1—Misc. — 
2—Polo 1/12 of 1% 
3—Boxing 1/6 of 1% 
4—Billiards & Pool 1/3 of 1% 
5—Bicycling 1-1/2% 
6—Dancing 1-1/2% 
7—Football 1-3/4% 
8—Athletic Games 2-1/3% 
9—Theatres & Churches 2-1/3% 
10—FISHING 2-3/4% 
11—Bowling 2-3/4% 
12—HUNTING 3-1/4% 
13—Wrestling 3-1/4% 
14—Skating 3-2/3% 
15—Basketball 3-3/4% 
16—Gymnasium 3-3/4% 
17—Outings 4-1/4% 
18—Boating 5-1/3% 
19—Horseback Riding 6% 
20—Winter Sports 7-1/2% 
21—Swimming 7-1/2% 
22—Tennis & Squash 7-2/3% 
23—Golf 8% 
24—Country & Woods 8-3/4% 
25—Baseball 11% 





Investing the Sportsman’s 
Dollar 


(Continued from page 4) 


facts, entirely devoid of technical terms, so 
that they may readily be understood: 
1. Balance as of May 31, 1943, $1.775,914.15 


—The balance available in the Game Fund, 
as of May 31, 1943, per the statement which 
accompanies this article, was the largest 
amount in the Game Fund at the end of any 
fiscal year in the Commission’s history. This 
does not mean that the Commission finds it 
difficult to expend judiciously all the monies 
paid into the “Game Fund” by the sports- 
men. However, as will be seen later in 
this article, in the interest of good manage- 
ment plans must be made now to meet 
certain conditions during post-war days, just 
as virtually all industrial concerns are doing. 

2. Commitments as of May 31, 1943, $169,- 
753.10—At the end of any fiscal year there 


are certain commitments, or obligations, 
which the Commission contracted for during 
the year. Money for the payment thereof 
must be deducted from the fiscal year bal- 
ance. The commitments as of May 31, 1943 
amounted to $169,753.10. 

3. Unallocated and unexpended balances, 
$458,400—Under a policy established many 
years ago, the Commission’s budget is based 
on a conservative license sale, with the 
understanding that any surplus money ac- 
cruing to the credit of the “Game Fund” 
from the sale of licenses in excess of the 
budget estimate shall not be expended dur- 
ing the year in which collected, but shall be 
held in reserve until the following year for 
budgetary purposes. The money so accumu- 
lated during the year which ended May 31, 
1943, plus unexpended balances, carried over 
for general operating expenses for the year 
beginning June 1, 1943 amounted to $458,400. 
It is much better management, and gives a 
comptroller a much more comfortable feel- 
ing, to have a large part of next year’s bud- 
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HOW THE SPORTSMANS 
DOLLAR WAS INVESTED 


THE EXPENDITURES INDICATED 











FOR EACH MAJOR ACT- 
VITY INCLUDE ALL 

AOMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES IN 
CONNECTION 










MANAGEMENT 
OF GAME LANDS 
Pr, 19.68¢ / 
GAME PURCHASES 
AND PROPAGATION 
19.14¢ 














GAME PROTECTION ACQUISITION OF 


GAME LANDS 









get covered by cash in the bank than to base 
the budget on an anticipated adequate li- 
cense sales without any cash from the prev- 
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ious year. 

The ammunition and travel difficulties dur- 
ing recent months clearly demonstrated how 
many factors beyond the Commission’s con- 
trol can upset the budgetary apple cart un- 
less extremely good business judgment is 
used in the planning of expenditures before 
funds are collected. 

4. Wartime Reserve, $803,750—As early as 


June 1, 1941 the Commission felt that a 
“Special Reserve” should be created for use 
during the war to compensate for antici- 
pated loss of revenue due to decreased li- 
cense sales. It is in reality an insurance 
fund! Furthermore, it is already a fore- 
gone conclusion that a. considerable part of 
this money will be required for the first 
and second post-war years for accumulated 
capital expenditures (major equipment, 
building supplies, etc.), over and above that 
which can be made available for such items 
from current revenue. From June 1, 1941 
to June 1, 1943 this “Reserve” has been in- 
creased from $107,200 to $803,750. Of this 
amount $342,000 is standing to the credit of 
the earmarked fund (75c from each $2.00 
Resident License fee) for the purchase and 
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TABLE No. 1 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
December 1, 1919 to May 31, 1943 





(23%4 Years) 
DL isetsicciiuekua dieu nwa Miwa diwedbaeiemadudsis suc. $26,462,904.55 
I ri sg an cnt nausea wenenwaneenecaicna 24,686,990.40 
MAJOR FUNCTIONS: 
I TIO a5 5 noc ovnccciceccccccsccsncecccse 7,593,097.09 (30.7%) 
68,571.62* 
Land Purchase Expenditures .............cccccceccccucce 3,486,698.21 (14.4%) 
Land Management Expenditures ...............cccceeucs 4,039,728.80 (16.4%) 
Glee Wain TERpOGNes oon ccc cnc cc cccccccccccccccccce 1,859,645.86 ( 7.5%) 
Game Purchase Expenditures ............ccccccccccccuce 2,087,800.11 ( 8.5%) 
i Oe ET Ie 2,587,433.69 (10.5%) 
68,571.62* 
Totals for Six Major Functions ..............ccccccues $21,654,403.76 (88 %) 
ee NE IS oo win sncccesscnccvasncsccdescccece 2,964,015.02 (12 %) 
Grand Total for All Purposes ............. bavislieeien $24,686,990.40 (100 %) 


*Land bought and subsequently sold to Department of Forest and Waters. 
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TABLE No. 2 
SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL 


EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ending May 31, 1943 


have been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 

















GAME PROTECTION (Salaries and Expenses incident to Law _ of 
Enforcement, Game Feeding, Game Distribution, Division oe 
offices, Assisting in enforcement of Fish and Forest Laws, 
and other field activities, but excluding cost for Training 
Sohoal ard Heed for GEMS) Kiss seco wseteaeteces caine tent $366,644.10  29.46c 

MANAGEMENT OF GAME LANDS (Salaries and Expenses of 
Refuge Keepers and other employes incident to maintenance 
and development werk on 1,025,319 acres of purchased and 
leased Game Lands and 1,237 Game Refuges, and fixed 
Re | ee ae ee ere ae 244,952.42 19.68c 

GAME PURCHASES AND PROPAGATION (Including expen- 
ditures for equipment and operating four State Game Farms, 

SURGE AN SRE UPI E aio rae a's oss avin diein esas alSEiscosiele oe eGialars 238,111.92 19.14c 
ACQUISITION OF GAME LANDS (Including title and survey 

work: mostly capital MVvestMENt)) oo... o's siclesicds os veces sie 154,153.43 12.39c 
PUBLIC EDUCATION (Including Game News, Motion Pictures, 

Emnibits, General Butlers; Ct0.)  incc. cic ciccceesvecswesiens 53,301.70 4.28c 
PR es ie NS sac sins aaieaws otaareewia Winls widlaga.eadateternares 50,337.89 4.05c 
ACCOUNTING AND BUDGET (Including Legal Adveristing, 

Mailing and Storeroom, issuance of Special Permits, Gen- 

re eck ae. cli a ars RRO NOPE © | uate Cte ee ae eer 46,523.05 3.73¢ 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE ADMINISTRATION (Executive Office 

salaries and expenses, and expenses of Commissioners) ..... 21,506.68 1.73¢ 
REUIE Te TC BN TI noon ocd cc ewaeecaiceces 20,229.38 1.63c 
RESEARCH (Salaries and Expenses incident to various Proj- 

ects dealing with studies of game birds, game animals, fur- 

bearers and predators for the Commission’s guidance in de- 

veloping Management PrOPTEMsS) 6.66.65 ec ccs essee nse scens 18,933.71 1.52c 
GAME KILL TABULATION (Including expenses incident 

0 EE pe ee ee rT Ne eee 16,266.51 1.31c 
Oe a Ce hoses ee icine as Scceossenwon dees 7,495.07 .60c 
TRAINING SCHOOL (Training of Officers) ...............4:. 4,516.96 .36¢ 
BEAR DAMAGE AND DEER-PROOF FENCES .............. 1,456.25 12c 

ks nxoh Been enaden Gee reas RNR Kaede teees $1,244,429.07 1.00 
TABLE No. 3 
ANALYSIS OF GAME FUND BALANCE AT PERIODS INDICATED BELOW 
May 31, 1942 May 31, 1943 


Balance in State Treasury to Credit of 


go errr er err Tr $1,454,987.78 
Add: Advancement Account for Payment 
OF TOU Sas 055 05a. 0n es ees SeeeGecius 40,000.00 


$1,494,987.78 
Less: Expenses Chargeable to this period 
but paid by State Treasury after 


May 31 39,530.54 


PuRmds AVOUODIO ooo ccveside st wnceseenes $1,455,457.24 
Less: Amount Reserved from Previous 

and Current Budget Allocations to 

cover Commitments for land Pur- 

chases, and Other Items Chargeable 

to Current Fiscal Year 
Less: Amount Allocated and Committed 

for Budgetary Purposes for Ensuing 

FENG “TO eds own ewssd Veneer edeas sews 


$ 247,081.48 


ee ee ee 


561,897.68 808,979.16 


$1,801,325.91 


$1,801,679.41 


25,765.26 





$1,775,914.15 


$ 169,753.10 


458,400.00 


628,153.16 








$ 646,478.08 

Less: Wartime Reserve 
General Operating Fund 
Purchase and Maintenance of 
Lands 


300,000.00 


$ 346,478.08 


Net Operating Balance Available 


* Approximate amount required for 
revenue from sale of licenses becomes available in the Fall. 


$1,147,761.05 


461,750.00 
342,000.00 


Operating Expenses each year after May 


803,750.00 


*$ 344,011.05 


31, until 
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maintenance of State Game Lands. With the 
departmental reserve to fall back on there 
need be no apprehension concerning adequate 
funds for normal operating expenses in case 
of a sharp decline in the license sales, or 
to catch up on the many major projects 
which necessarily had to be delayed and 
also to enable the Commission to take ad- 
vantage of Federal or State sponsored work 
projects, if any. 

5. Regular Operating Reserve $344,011.05 
—After deducting the amounts referred to 
under items 2, 3 and 4 from the May 31, 1943 
balance of $1,775,914.15, the amount has been 
reduced to $344,011.05, the “Regular Oper- 
ating Reserve,” which has been carried for 
many years. It provides a perpetual fund 
to pay normal operating expenses each year 
from June 1 to September 30. During this 
period of the year very little revenue is 
credited to the “Game Fund.” 

It is believed that the sportsmen gen- 





- erally will agree that the condition of the 


fund is sound—never better—and is adequate 
to meet present and future requirements. 


Value of Game Taken 


While the sportsmen for many years have 
come to realize that there is much more 
to happy days afield than a big bag of game, 
it is quite timely during these days when it 
becomes our patriotic duty to make sacri- 
fices to aid the war effort in every possible 
way, for us to think of the huge game crop 
in terms of the food value, and the subse- 
quent saving of dollars and the ration points. 
The table below gives the estimated value 
of game taken compared with the funds ex- 
pended during the past two fiscal years: 

1941-42 1942-43 
Estimated Value of 


Certs dss beck $5,198,300.00 $5,678,204.00 
Estimated Value of 
Raw Furs: ...:... 1,175,434.82 1,251,804.44 





Total Value of 
Game and Raw 
er aS athewaclas 

Expenditures 


$6,373,734.82 $6,930,008.44 
1,433,415.24 1,244,429.07 


In arriving at the above figures we con- 
servatively estimated the value of game at 
forty cents (40c) per pound. During 1941 
the hunters bagged 12,995,750 pounds and 
14,195,510 pounds during 1942. 


Other Direct Values 


The conservation program is not in any 
sense of the word a selfish enterprise. Nu- 
merous other avenues of business and farm 
home income in Pennsylvania are increased 
annually by more than thirty millions of 
dollars. Then there is a part of the program 
—recreational—that cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. In the conflict through 
which we are now passing, men in industrial 
plants, as never before, find the great out 
doors a source of retreat to build and re- 
store energy so badly needed in our all-out 
production program on the home front. 

Another direct value, one that benefits all 
of our citizens, during peace and also war, 
is the splendid training our young men 
receive in the handling of firearms and 
shifting for themselves in the fields and 
forests. It is a known fact that the boy 
who has had hunting experience more 
readily adapts himself to the part of his 

See Table Next Page 
(Continued on page 26) 
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TABLE No. 4 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES—PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
FISCAL YEAR JUNE Il, 1942 TO MAY 31, 1943 ; 
REVENUE 
ee i CS i i Ce GUND Bo DIED bey 00 ewe snes cd cteenescwcgcnsecicetececddseeseccesecseceses sess $1,454,987.78 
Add: Advancement for the payment of bounties ................. cece eens Se Pele, eee o 6H MESSE CRN CSOAC be hane beens wars 40,000.00 A 
$1,494,987.78 
Less: Unwarranted requisitions chargeable to year ended May 31, 1942 ... 0.0... 2. ccc cece cc ccc eee e cence teen eeeeneeees 39,530.54 an | 
rr ee, eA kn saa k ea bhi dinates s sh.ssa40 45 ees SS once% ES 5k ca Rand oes op he PEERS MASS sb awn heass isxbyecbaehekawe bee $1,455,457.24 S 
Receipts during period: at I 
St dec awk Raoad baba 6d Oauwbs ond bWdsddeedbae tasenuuonsnsboorve $1,342,996.83 nett 
re ee ee ee a ii on ke ahaa eR Eee ROKR bb oe er kwh leaeb nee os. sew ATMO RAGRSE ON CaO ew's be cab eOe 50.441.55 
ee Ce eo is ars elles CANA daw OhRS SRS GNSS © ced 5K <ai0is din cw ne p0'e 5h0dS NSA SS DAG OS sy 28004 soe 30 4 12,968.00 Pen 
i nn ch bh xs ens 6 boss 6 ¥ah su 6085506 Sain e 2406 '00 5606506800 6550 cK 455 v0 een en th sccenncccessesssovesessvesciisccesacses 8,966.05 Cou 
i hoa. i. 2k. Cel cash Sk Se ASSEN E An Kade Gd aN ce nh wn bs ssn 00sSSndObSbOAN ADO bnR Ree ase ce ds 14,494.27 
ee eel ch cenbadiaing occa cc kco’ cc cdanccacanguacaweeumsnacedavescosteccae, 11,052.66 add 
ee 2a eee eee ech oe ene ieee eae er EN AS © as eG SSSR 6 6 66 ewe b Wns Bd 60 TEbEN SERANEANS ORR DN AOS > 5,405.97 sent 
i i eo in ae a eben ekbn saw Shas ASS hie boc GASEMS Gave k nb obw od meee Kees b aduceDenseceeesoeesse 1,784.27 b 
Eh ss Stead ain Cpu cus Deane cov dave pwachemmselneadanedsrdced'veeces ass 10,345.97 ro 
a ih eS BES LS side bk RS ATR ESE FOU EON RG a 2W.d cod SoS cankebbecce’ sbsbeedb4uweee she bowecan 101,203.70 cam 
rr ee eae k kee iea ssi besos p hess babs Re Sd us vey os 65,5 hare 0066 ban 6040004 p RSAC ANS RS SHEA OUR SN SO ESOS 5,226.71 A 
SEE ECT COTES OUTLETS COLETTE OO OTE OPT ETT TCT EE CTO TUE TT TET PET CET ree rey 1,564,885.98 teas 
i eR TN cis i 55 onesies shes C4 bs 465 K05455 dw6'Sd Arvo he ewes oseaceds ee hrWerueecveeecetarveewe $3,020,343.23 “ 
1 
EXPENDITURES - 
and 
Propagation paw 
Purchase Law Public 
Executive Office and and Dis- Game Enforce- Informa- coo] 
Division of Account- tribution Research ment Refuges and Lands tion Total As 
General Bounties sition ment all 
ND oda cep enncestnsbbabesebbene $ 41,209.38 $6,980.00 $ 22,699.43 2,511.01 $206,878.95 §$ 12,861.37 79,137.04 $14,853.72 $387,130.90 dev 
Traveling Expenses of Salaried Em- $ $ $ ther 
MEER on06n06000000060000000 ececceces 1,582.11 17.00 4,909.64 1,113.60 88,878.46 443.70 19,836.72 1,435.27 118,216.50 
Deputy Game Protectors: nee 
WHORES ccccccces pebsenenee - $15,686.00 : whi 
Expenses .......0+0- oonene OE SEES en SR Ye ee DEED, Sadwdasceee “age web sane” os 60500400 24,488.60 
Wages: revi 
Labor Cutting Fire, Refuge and v 
ee, -ccnbbbse ssesesuiee s¥anbisetpn seSessbes opaeasaces <cedssiseese BEBOR RS cevcscees 51,902.25 bo 
Labor at Game Farms, etc. .......... 5,933.48 8.70 48,960.68 4,828.30 14,947.61 Pe ssscehnese 1,003.02 77,050.28 abo 
CNRRR I TIRMOED TRGITOER 0052 ceccccccse ccccceiccs ccccssesen scccccces sececccece 3,868.39 bh Merrie 15,201.45 reat 
Purchase of Game ..... CC cc Aneen ebbebakets . biwnksss < Dn Sj cixetds Ginteneees, (aiseeheas “AnbESWhaee KhkeOeess 79,239.48 into 
SE a eee eee 37,831.32 756.55 Oo) | Pr erere ae 46,099.28 
Express and Cartage ...........ssee0. 37.05 12.07 2,861.12 53.29 197.84 1.63 700.78 206.15 4,069.93 Her 
Purchase of State Game Lands (title hes! 
i TED "sccuGbchpesses Sshesdseess <seanssed Seeseeesoe (ceseeaces covesevses SED «seeuhbbads) o200%%005 129,139.85 if 
Fixed Charges in Lieu of Taxes ......  ....eeceee ce eeeeeee PS) \ cc ckeenun’ Rhea akh sees -<Cobetinhe a 35,041.99 sn: 
i n — ccctweks seeseeeces s2enensies Pe -<<:ecihalt Mixenssnas cma eue wens MED wensanee> 1,654.35 any 
Repairs to Buildings, Grounds and all : 
Equipment by contract ...........- 284.70 14.25 292.93 39.96 eee 606.01 250.22 1,512.50 
SEE TE TEMOOED nunceccsnccisneccs sswdinnces secsveces ceeneesess sevececes RIED <«<0snaxous SME, -sasdanves 4,516.96 bac! 
Equipment .....cccccerecccccccecesecs 0). ae 999.71 20.00 416.84 155.43 912.59 343.63 3,449.97 thin 
Miscellaneous Supplies .............. 1,366.46 212.90 28,098.43 351.65 4,823.43 89.71 11,844.65 1,105.83 47.893.06+ 
Motor Supplies ........c.sccscccccsees ED stheceudan 1,952.33 170.01 262.29 293.20 10,630.60 222.95 13,890.56 It 
Light, Power and Fuel ......sseeeeee cecceeeeee cececeees 4,099.75 420.10 ne ss shemeaen DE sceesn ens 5,004.40 was 
BRTOMIOD anc cccccescoccccesesccecese 591.59 76.15 781.86 76.69 2,243 ,22 109.19 1,913.24 145.17 5,937.11 
Postage, Telephone and Telegraph .. 7,614.05 791.18 787.58 207.34 10,144.71 111.98 2,995.01 1,069.77 23,721.62 up \ 
Rentals—Monthly Auto Storege, etc... MED Ksveusesc Co i 3,181.08 2,730.00 11,851.34 321.98 20,435.52 floo 
Bounty Payments and Grants .......  ....s.s0.- Ce ae DED Savpeekbae -onddbaunds GhSS0SERAS Modsnesbe 47,555.50 bisc 
Refunds of Receipts ..........++..--- Ditches. Sivsseaden’ “hisebeeks RN 9 Sa Sas bhend = Gaebstaecee, “nstse outs 564.36 
Game-Kill Tabulation and Expenses Q 
incident to checking lists ......... eee rl ac Lube ye eke aeh ans: baexesaded SSNSNRRK WS! SRRKEE DES - bal sips 16,266.51 
Fees: i 
Attorneys, Medical, Taxidermy, etc. DEC. cckkh ccxaenadee -aceake bon fern 162.00 2,882.75 4,057.59 
Deer Proof Fence, Damage by Bears.. Seg. een. Wei | UL eet oh ne aae ins “imbe Cac eben Ul REE US EEE Dee Reres 1,456.25 
Other Maintenance Services and Ex- 
DD <n de che eahesnn serene sctncenso 373.02 325.37 233.30 1,705.47 3,950.40 47.22 2,728.92 899.24 10,262.94 
Newspaper Advertising ............-.. DUT (deckoaeces stvceesbee £98664528 Me §.steseede ME iinnewes < 4,770.30 
Printing, Binding and Paper ........ 1,809.76 180.00 41.00 620.90 422.47 2,206.46 627.83 28,211.26 34,119.68 
Printing Hunters’ Licenses, Tags and 
Misc. Forms (through Dept. of 
RREVENUC) 2... eecccccccccccccccccvese SE <bicacush  Yevnbexabs Sceeabea — se e0en be Sebetalued: heute assy Uaseasweoe 20,229.38 
Administering State Employes’ Retire- 
ment System (through Dept. of 
RROD. cgwisesndweconesespnteccdcness 969.85 164.77 534.34 58.84 4,876.39 726.81 1,868.26 350.74 9,550.00 
POEL: cea eceecskncwseewess $105,981.87 $50,337.89 $238,111.92 $18,933.71* $376,935.62 $154,153.43 $246,672.93 $53,301.70 $1,244,429.07 
Punds Available May 31, 10643 ......cccccccccsccccesesess Minbioe baths 5s b46b0006 546000 hws CSRS aS MHS ake PEERS a CES 25) O00 c4abA SES KEANE Os Dee $1,775,014.16% 
* This item includes $6,000 for Cooperative Research at Pennsylvania State College. 
tFrom this Amount must be deducted §1,431,903.10 for the purposes indicated below: 
Amount reserved from previous and current budget allocations to cover commitments, mostly for land purchases .......... $169,753.10 
Amount allocated for budgetary purposes for the year beginning June 1, 1943 ....... cece e cee cece cece eee w eee eeeeeeeees 458,400.00 
Wartime Reserve (Refer to page 23 this article for details) 
ee akkb ea be ue sebe see bes 6 ou ss 5540S Sk 066 sol $es ten tines ches sesceseasionne ce $461,750.00 
ed ckd bbe bk 6 OWENS ENN S UOTE 00 0850 6000625550400 660080. 342,000.00 803,750.00 
a A a nak sh wal be Shea tA bp OSHS 40566066554 50d.) 54 000 RS Sie hONSs COED RS CE NSH ENG aca OKS6N Chia $1,431,903.10 
This leaves a net operating balance, (which amount is required for operating expenses each year after May 31 until revenue 
Tro Sale OF TAIDSREES DSCONNSS APNTIANES OB ThO Fall) MMOUNTING| ©O «co.cc ccssccccccscccccccccvcccesscceccccccccccesenesvcscccceccccseses $ 344,011.05 
SR OR OEP OE COPEL ULE OTT OE EEE EET OT OE TEEPE TPE OEP oer ert $47,893.06 
$28,098.43 Division of Propagation—for equipment and supplies, used in connection with the propagation, purchase and distribution of game; and 
maintenance and repairs to buildings on the State Game Farms. 
$11,844.65 Division of Land Management—for uniform equipment for Land Management Game Protectors; Game Refuge Signs; seed, lime, and 
fertilizer; materials and tools to operate W.P.A. and D.P.A. projects; and maintenance and repairs at Game Land headquarters. 
$4, 823 43 Division of Law Enforcement—for uniform equipment for District Game Protectors; ammunition for controlling predators; and office 
supplies for the seven divisional headquarters. 
$3,126.55 for miscellaneous office supplies; films for educational purposes; maintenance and repairs to the Research Station at the Loyalsock State 
Game Farm. 
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“QUILLS” 


By Helen UV. Merritts 


porcupine may not be universally approved of as an ideal 
animal for a pet, but I have found “Quills,” a year old porcupine, 
an amusing and unusual animal to have around. 

She made her appearance in the Wildlife Management office 
at Penn State last October (1942) in a parrot cage. Dr. L. J. Ben- 
nett, Leader of the Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit at the 
Pennsylvania State College, found her wandering around in an Elk 
County woods and brought her along back to be mounted as an 
addition to the wildlife study collection in the museum. Her death 
sentence was rescinded, though, when a larger porcupine was 
brought in for the museum skin. From that time on, Quills be- 
came an honored guest. 

At first her disposition was sour and she was the object of much 
teasing. Her readiness to flip her tall-quilled tail at her tormentors 
added to the fun of teasing her. It wasn’t long however, until she 
ignored her tormentors and became relatively tame. 

Her favorite food is dog biscuits. These she takes from my hand, 
and, balancing herself on her tail, she holds them between her 
paws and munches contentedly. As desert, chocolate drops or 
cookies are gratefully accepted. Raw carrots help balance her diet. 
As a special treat one day, one of the boys brought in a hemlock 
branch. In their native state porcupines prefer hemlock mark to 
all other kinds. We stuck a branch into her cage and awaited 
developments. Quills ambled over, sniffed the needles cautiously, 
then uttered a yip of surprise and promptly began to roll in the 
needles. She chewed the bark and some of the needles all the 
while uttering excited little yips. She spent the rest of the day 
reveling in hemlock. 

When she’s loose in the office she exhibits a fearless curiosity 
about everything, especially about things which are out of her 
reach. She ambles about, crawling under things, poking her nose 
into boxes, and climbing up on anything which offers a foothold. 
Her favorite climb is up on the wooden file cabinet which stands 
beside my desk. Once on top she makes a beeline for the desk, 
sniffing everything curiously as she passes. She attempts to taste 
anything which catches her fancy. After satisfying herself that 
all is in order, and that there is no food on the desk, she descends 
back over the cabinet and ambles on her way in search of some- 
thing else. 

It didn’t take her long to discover that her box of dog biscuits 
was kept on the second book shelf. After much sniffing she crawls 
up on the shelf and wrestles with the box until it either falls on the 
floor or spills; then she scrambles down and steals the spilled 
biscuits. 

Quills is a playful animal. While she is not as quick as a kitten 
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Her weekly bath 








Afternoon tea and biscuits 


nor as graceful as a squirrel, she is just as amusing to watch. She 
runs across the floor towards me as fast as she can, her mouth open 
as though she was going to bite me. When she reaches my feet 
she turns and scampers away circling and weaving as she goes. 
She has a queer little “dance” which she does occasionally to amuse 
herself. It is a queer shuffle in which she bobs and weaves, and 
then suddenly begins to twirl in a complete circle. She keeps this 
up for about 5 minutes then the dance ceases as suddenly as it 
began. If I snap my fingers she will come to me and follow me 
around if there is a chance for a chocolate drop or biscuit as a 
reward for obedience. 

The only unhappy part of Quills’ week is her bathday. She really 
isn’t an untidy animal but her habit of crawling under things leads 
to a dirty face and stomach usually, and, like any animal, she gets 
smelly if allowed to go too long without benefit of soap and water. 
So comes the bath. She objects vociferously and squirms violently 
but Stan merely tightens his hold on her and I continue with the 
brush and soap. After a thorough sudsing she is dunked in a tub 
of luke warm water and rinsed. Heavy gloves protect the hands 
of the person holding her from her quills. After her bath she 
sulks, disgusted with the world in general and me in particular. 
But as soon as she drys out, her grudge is forgotten and she climbs 
up into my chair to beg. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, Quills begins to feel sleepy. 
She yawns broadly and exhibits a dwindling interest in both food 
and exploring. Her object then becomes a quiet, dark, and prefer- 
ably a high nook in which to snooze. Her favorite spot in the office 
is on a stick between the wall and the file cabinet. Here unobserved, 
she'll sleep for hours if undisturbed. When it comes time to put 
her in: her cage for the night, I snap my fingers, rattle the dog 
biscuit box and wait. Regardless of where she is, she can’t resist 
the delightful rattle of biscuits so she scampers out to me, takes a 
dog biscuit and crawls into her cage. 

So runs the life of Quills, my pet porcupine. Not exactly as cuddly 
as a puppy, but she compensates by being just as amusing and 
not nearly so destructive. 
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Investing the Sportsman’s Dollar 





Fat seraped from fur-bearing animals is much needed for making explosives. 


basic training that has to do with the 
handling of firearms than the boy without 
any hunting experience. It is also obvious 
that our home front is strengthened because 
a great number of our citizens have over a 
period of many years skillfully used firearms 
of one kind or another. 
Capital Investments 

The annual published expenditures from 
time to time include capital investments, 
such as lands, buildings, major equipment. 
etc. The actual consideration paid for lands 
together with the estimated value of the 
other capital items as of May 31, 1943 ag- 
gregate $4,088,775.60. the details of which, 
excluding obsolete eauipment disposed of, 
appear below: 


Siete Game Lands ............. 3,486,807.61' 
Buildings on Game Lands 170.797 .00° 
State Game Farms (including 

lands, buildings, farm and 

propagating equipment) ..... 305,363.64°* 
Training School (including 


buildings and equipment) 32,224.97" 
Current Equipment (including 
automobiles, trucks, tractors, 


graders, etc.) 93,528.38" 


DERE Mss gb eae Nin no os eee este © $4,088,755.60 


It is just as important for the Commission 
to maintain these lands, equipment, etc., in 
order to secure the maximum production or 
yield of game as it was to originally acquire 
them. In this phase of operation the Com- 
mission is much like that of manufacturers 
and farmers. Therefore, it follows that the 
Commission must include in its budget each 
year from current revenue a certain amount 
for the maintenance of lands, buildings, etc. 
For details, refer to Table No. 4. 


Consideration paid for lands (including title 
and svrvev corte) 


*Estimated value as of May 31. 1943. 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake 
Save it. 


Use of Tables 

In this article, as in those previously pub- 
lished, we have made the information avail- 
able in several varying forms. This should 
meet the needs of the sportsmen desiring 
only condensed information and by the same 
taken satisfy those who desire more de- 
tailed information. 


Audit of Financial Affairs 

Under the provisions of the Administrative 
Code the Department of the Auditor Gen- 
eral is charged with the responsibility of 
auditing all State Departments, Boards and 
Commissions and submitting a report there- 
of to the Governor of Pennsylvania. The 
Commission’s accounts have been audited to 
May 31, 1943, and appropriate reports filed. 


Licenses Issued 
Continuing our customary practice, thereby 
making reference to previously published 
reports unnecessary, we are giving below the 
licenses issued by years from the enactment 
of the Resident License Law in 1913: 


Year Resident Non-Resident 
|.) eee 305,028 No Record 
| BAR ae 5 ee 298,972 462 
SED 545s onesies 262,355 532 
(| SS emer 290,422 662 
| ae eee 315,474 588 
Sd ee eee 311,290 478 
ee 401,130 1,128 
|. a eee 432,240 1,725 
Serpe sare 462,371 1,761 

| 7 Se ee 473,735 2,126 
SRA 497,216 2,328 
Senn ate caw ps 501,572 2,558 
er 521,855 3,190 
PD iccakcuewes 520,574 3,468 


JANUARY 


(Continued from page 23) 


BERD oan oe at 501,622 4,879 
Se aS aes ciety 437,727 1,190 
eer 505,103 4,823 
aes 530,392 6,000 
a ee 572,779 8,964 
ee 537,451 5,251 
1 ee 524,337 4,966 
PRR ircieotwe<burs 568,666 6,024 
1 Sg ae Seer ee 606,469 8,460 
ME Xcite hin'als gc 534,573 7,124 
SUE <a Sua nwamewie 598,261 8,357 
See 5.06 cuwe 654,146 7,584 
BE ear ceeante os 653,852 9,047 
ROS Gs siidaw xis 666,420 12,748 
Leer ee 675,434 10,922 
SET! Kos dace aces 640,369 8,391 
Total for 30 

ee 14,801,835 135,736 
Average annual 

license sale 

for first dec- 

ade, 1913-1922 355,301 1,051 
Average annual 

license sale 

for second 

decade, 1923- 

BOSE: as cess 512,629 4,265 
Average annual 

license sale 

for last dec- 

ade, 1933-1942 612.252 8,362 
Average annual 

license sale 

for 30-year 

oe 493,394 4,681 





“Preliminary report, subject to slight change. 
Reprints 

This article will be reprinted for general 

distribution. Readers of the GAME News, 

may upon request to the Game Commission, 

Harrisburg, Pa., secure copies for distribu- 

tion to their friends who are not subscribers. 


A Nature Study 


(Continued from page 7) 


of the game animals do, mindful not only of 
the needs of the stomach but on the lookout 
for likely trouble such as lurks about every 
turn in the woods. Now the deer is no easy 
target when it comes to a struggle of life 
or death, but loitering about in the dusk of 
the same patch of wilderness there may be 
the bob-tailed feline that hunts for its prey 
with a cunningness that is of the highest de- 
gree of perfection. At any moment a creep- 
ing, slinking shadow may spring up, pounce 
upon the back of a frightened deer and with 
a dogged, tenacious hold at the victim’s neck, 
lash and tear at the throat till the fleeing 
animal, exhausted of strength and_ blood, 
keels over prostrated in death. 

This, and even more, typifies the dramatic 
realism that exists within the long and 
broad reaches of Penn’s Woods. Here, in the 
silent recesses of the woodland, where the 
large and small game and fish and fur- 
bearers and predators have a lot in common, 
are the interesting revelations written on the 
surface of snow; yours to ferret out and to 
learn about. 
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Wildlife Conservation—lIts Past, Present... 


cut and the land either put into cultivation, 
or subjected to repeated and thorough burn- 
ing, the return of the climax type may be 
considerably delayed. Under these condi- 
tions it is preceded by a succession of plant 
communities all of which are temporary in 
nature. Often the first plants to appear 
will be mosses, lichens, and more or less 
“weedy” grasses and herbs. The second 
stage is marked by an invasion of shrubs 
and agressive species of trees: blackberries, 
blueberries, sumachs, fire cherries, and the 
aspens. This stage, or succession, may per- 
sist for some years and it gradually builds 
up the soil so that seedlings of the perma- 
nent forest trees are again able to grow 
there. As these latter species become estab- 
lished and attain maturity they crowd out 
the members of the preceding association. 
During all of these changes in the plant life 
there will be, of course, changes in the ani- 
mals inhabiting the area. Most species of 
animals have definite preferences as to the 
kind of environment they must live in and 
the changing habitat we have just referred 
tc will result in corresponding changes in 
animal populations. 

There are communities of plants and ani- 
mals in the water as well as on the land. 
Every small pool of water, even those of a 
very temporary nature, is soon inhabited by 
plants and animals. Within but a few days 
a rain pool in a meadow may literally teem 
with living things. There will be large 
numbers of microscopic plants and animals; 
diatoms and desmids which provide food for 
legions of protozoans, rotifers, and crus- 
taceans. Many of them are able to endure 
long periods of drying and with the return 
of water they resume their activities, often 
completing their whole life cycle within a 
few hours or a few days. These tiny forms 
of plants and animals of course also exist in 
permanent water areas as well and their 
abundance there is absolutely essential to 
the larger forms of life. They constitute the 
“bread and butter” of the aquatic insects, 
the mollusks, and of the turtles, frogs, and 
fishes. In the open water, particularly close 
to the surface, there is a large-free-swim- 
ming community of plants and animals which 
are referred to as the plankton. For the 
most part these are of microscopic size. The 
vegetation surrounding the deeper portion of 
the pond appears in zones in the following 
order from the land: (1) A zone of aquatic 
or marsh shrubs such as red-osier, willows, 
poison sumach, buttonbush, etc.; (2) A zone 
of wading-plants which are rooted in shallow 
water such as the cattails, bur reeds, pick- 
erel weed, swamp loosestrife, etc.; (3) A 
zone of plants rooted to the bottom but with 
leaves emergent or floating on the surface 
such as the waterlily, spatterdock, water 
shield. and some of the pond-weeds; and 
(4) a zone of submerged aquatic plants 
which are rooted to the bottom or free- 
floating such as the water-weed (Elodea), 
coon-tail, water celery (Vallisneria), and 
certain pond-weeds. Each of these plant 
associations provides a suitable habitat for 
certain species of animals. 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake 


Young Beaver 


VIII. Wildlife Habitats and Their 


Importance 


The kind of place, or type of territory, in 
which an animal lives is what is known as 
the animal’s habitat. Each and every animal 
lives in a particular habitat because that 
environment meets its requirements for liv- 
ing. Animals vary widely in respect to these 
requirements and consequently many differ- 
ent habitats are chosen by the various kinds 
of animals. What may be ideal habitat for 
some species will be entirely unsuitable for 
many others. For instance, wide expanses 
of open, grassy fields or meadows will satisfy 
all of the requirements of meadowlarks, 
grasshopper sparrows, and bobolinks but they 
will most certainly not meet the habitat 
requirements of such forest and woodland 
species as the wood thrush, scarlet tanager, 
and red-eyed vireo. In respect to the choice 
of habitat some species are much more ex- 
acting than are others. Many birds which 
criginally lived in the forests have adapted 
themselves to changes brought about by man 
and they have found new habitats in groves 
of shade trees, in orchards, or even about his 
home grounds and buildings. Such birds as 
the robin, house wren, catbird, phoebe, barn 
swallow, chimney swift, and the crow have 
not only been able to thrive but even in- 
crease in numbers as a result of adaptation 
to the new environment. On the other hand 
there are some other species which ap- 
parently have not been able to adapt them- 
selves to changing conditions and they have 
largely disappeared with the recession of 
the wilderness. 

Changes which take place in the en- 
vironment, thus altering the habitats of wild- 
life, are soon reflected by changes in animal 
populations. A cultivated field, once aban- 
doned, soon grows up with “weedy” plants 
and grasses and becomes excellent habitat 
for a number of birds and mammals such 
as moles, meadow mice, woodchucks, mead- 
owlarks, and vesper sparrows. Within the 


course of a few years, if left undisturbed, 
this same field will be invaded by many 
different kinds of shrubby plants and in 
due time it will become a veritable thicket 
of hawthorns, sumachs, blackberries, blue- 
berries, witch hazel, and other shrubs. When 
it reaches this thicket stage it will no longer 
be suitable habitat for many of the field 
species but it will be discovered and popu- 
lated by other species which prefer thickets 
as living quarters. It will become acceptable 
habitat for cottontails, quail, towhees, chats, 
end field sparrow. At a later period trees 
such as aspens, fire cherry, birches, maples, 
and ashes will come in and oaks and hick- 
ories may put in their appearance. As these 
trees grow they will gradually crowd out the 
members of the shrub association and we 
may have a fairly dense stand of saplings 
with little or no underbrush. This will, of 
course, alter the environment again and 
have a marked effect upon the wildlife popu- 
lation. Birds whose habitat is dense foliage, 
those which make their nest and seek their 
food primarily in the crowns of trees, will 
be the principle residents; the red-eyed 
vireo, redstart. scarlet tanager, and yellow- 
billed cuckoo being outstanding examples. 

As a rule a dense, thrifty stand of nearly 
even-aged young trees offers little induce- 
ment to wildlife. Very few species select 
this type of habitat largely because of the 
limited amount of food which is available. 
It offers an inducement only to a small num- 
ber of birds which feed upon insects found 
among the foliage of the trees themselves. 
As the timber stand matures and reaches 
the “old-age” stage, when openings appear 
due to the falling or toppling of occasional 
trees, and snags and stumps become numer- 
ous, there will be a considerably larger and 
more varied wildlife population. Chick- 
adees, nuthatches, and woodpeckers will find 
the decaying trunks and dead limbs ideal 
foraging grounds as well as perfect loca- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Food For Thought—and Wildlife 


species having a high palatability rating. 
In these studies, health observations and 
daily measurements of food consumed, food 
wasted, and body weights of the birds were 
made. 

The first year’s work determined the com- 
parative palatability of 25 species of seeds 
with the bobwhite quail and 6 with the 
pheasant. The birds were confined to out- 
door pens and were fully exposed to winter 
weather conditions. All the various foods 
were available to them at all times, and the 
amounts utilized were recorded day by day. 

Of the seeds tested with the bobwhite 
quail, four seemed to possess particular 
value (excluding Korean lespedeza, a well- 
known quail food, which was used as a 
check). These were Early Shrub Lespedeza 
(Lespedeza cyrtobotrya), Common Witch- 
grass (Panicum capillare), Wolth’s Ryegrass 
(Lolium multiflorum woldicum),* and Reed 


Canary Grass (Phalaris arundinacea). In ad- 
dition, there were 10 species with indetermi- 
nate results and 10 that were apparently un- 
palatable. 

Of the 6 species tested with the pheasants, 
four showed promise of value. These were: 
Early Shrub Lespedeza, Wolth’s Ryegrass, 
Common Witchgrass, and Reed Canary Grass. 
In addition, one other species gave inde- 
terminate results, and one was undesirable. 

The second year’s tests were designed to 
make a_ nutritional evaluation of those 
species which showed promise in the first 
year’s palatability test. Those that gave in- 
determinate results the first year were re- 
peated in an attempt to gain a clear indica- 
tion of their “palatability rating”. Further, 
30 additional species were tested for palat- 
ability rating with the pheasants and 20 
additional species with the quail. 
of lack of seed, the one species, Downy Milk 








Field edges that are unproductive of farm crops may well be seeded to make a “wildlife 


border.” These pictures show the border at seeding time and three years later. 


The half 


to the woods is devoted to short Lespedezas while that on the field side is seeded to 
perennial legume, in this case Sericea Lespedeza. 


Because* 
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(Continued from page 8) 


Pea (Galactia volubilis), that gave inde- 
terminate results with the pheasant was not 
repeated. 

After completing the two years of tests, a 
palatability rating was given to each seed 
species, either as “good”, “fair”, or “no good”, 
Those that were rated “no good” were con- 
sidered as completed insofar as these tests 
were concerned, although this would not im- 
ply that they could not be utilized in a 
planting or seeding program. Some of them 
may still be worth using if only from the 
standpoint of their erosion control and wild- 
life shelter values. Of the total of 45 species 
tested with the bobwhite quail, 29 were rated 
as “no good”, 7 as “fair” and 9 as “good”, 
Of the 9 “good” species, two were check 
species, namely, Partridge Pea and Korean 
Lespedeza (scratch grain was also used as a 
check); thus, there were actually seven of 
the seed species under test that showed real 
promise for use by quail. These were Shrub 
Lespedeza (L. bicolor), Roundhead Lespe- 
deza (L. capitata), Early Shrub Lespedeza, 
Common Witchgrass, Proso (Panicum milia- 
ceum), Reed Canary Grass and Foxtail Mil- 
let (Setaria italica). The two panicums and 
the setaria are annual species which limits 
their possible usefulness. Of the three 
lespedezas, two are woody plants. 

Of the total of 36 species tested with the 
ring-neck pheasant, 22 were given a palat- 
ability rating of “no good”; three were rated 
“fair” and 11 were given a “good” rating. 
Among these 11 were four annuals, namely, 
Common Witchgrass, Proso, Foxtail Millet, 
and Wolth’s Ryegrass. Their possible use- 
fulness for field border seeding species is 
thus limited since they are not perennials. 
Two of the others, the two shrub lespe- 
dezas, are woody plants. The other five that 
showed promise were: Perennial Ryegrass, 
(Lolium perenne), Switchgrass (Panicum 
virgatum), Reed Canary Grass, Wild Bean 
(Phaseolus radiatus), and Trailing Wildbean 
(Strophostyles helvola). 

Nutritional tests were conducted during 
the winter of 1942 with those species that 
showed most promise the previous year. 
Shrub Lespedeza, Early Shrub Lespedeza, 
Wolth’s Ryegrass, and Reed Canary Grass 
were tested with both pheasants and quail. 
In addition, Common Witchgrass was tested 
with quail. The usual scratch gain diet was 
used as a check with both species. 

It will be noted that Shrub Lespedeza was 
used even though it had not been included 
in the first year’s palatability experiments. 
This was due to its close affinity to the Early 
Shrub Lespedeza and the desire to make 4 
comparison of the food utility of the two. 
Wolth’s Ryegrass was also checked with 
quail as well as with pheasants even though 
its initial test with quail had been inde- 
terminate. 

In conducting the nutritional checks, five 
birds of each species were used in testing 
each kind of seed. Each experiment was 
run for a two weeks period and then the 
entire lot was repeated with another group 
of birds for another two weeks. Each group 
of birds was fed only one kind of seed. An 


*Common Ryegrass, which is a mixture of 
Lolium multiflorum and L. perenne, gave the 
same results, but is not counted here as a sepa: 
rate species. 
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extra pen of birds living on their regular 
scratch grain food was maintained each 
time as a check. Food consumed and wasted, 
individual body weights, as well as notes 
on health conditions were recorded each 
day. 


Of the five species tested with bobwhite 
quail, none was nearly as satisfactory as 
scratch grain in maintaining the bird’s weight 
and health. The average daily consumption 
per bird of scratch grain was about 13 to 
14 grams. With Common Witchgrass the 
consumption was 10 to 11 grams per bird 
day; Early Shrub Lespedeza 9% to 11% 
grams per bird day; Wolth’s Ryegrass 9% 
grams per bird day; Shrub Lespedeza 7 to 11 
grams per bird day; and Reed Canary Grass 
7% to 10 grams per bird day. Very little 
food was wasted in any instance with the 
exception of the first run of Shrub Lespe- 
deza when there was considerable waste. 


The weight losses with scratch grain, which 
may be considered the normal winter and 
handling loss for the period, were 5% and 
242% in the two runs. The nearest approach 
to this normal loss was that experienced 
with Early Shrub Lespedeza which showed 
a weight loss of 14% and 6% respectively 
in the two tests. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these weight losses apparently 
were not serious since no bird died during 
the experiment or after being returned to 
normal foods. Second best results were 
obtained with Shrub Lespedeza where the 
weight losses were 26% in the first trial and 
12% in the second. Two birds died during 
this test and four others—three in the first 
and one in the second—died within 33 days 
after the completion of the work. 


The weight loss of quail fed on Common 
Witchgrass was 21% in the first experiment 
and 7% in the second. However, the sec- 
ond test was completed in seven days be- 
cause of a lack of seed and, hence, must be 
discounted. While the 21% weight loss was 
less than that experienced with the Shrub 
Lespedeza, the after effects appeared to be 
more serious since six birds died within 
30 days after the trial, three of these within 
13 days. The results with Wolth’s Ryegrass 
showed a weight loss of 17% and 25%, re- 
spectively, in the two runs, with two birds 
dying during the work and three more dying 
within the next 35 days. With Reed Canary 
Grass the weight loss was 32% and 19%, 
respectively. Of these birds, one died during 
the experiment, three more in 15 days, and 
an additional two more in 47 days. 


Summarizing the results obtained with 
these five species, it would seem that only 
one of them, Early Shrub Lespedeza may be 
considered as having a high rating from the 
standpoint of nutritional value to quail. At 
this point it may be well to note that, since 
these trials were run with a single species 
of seed as the entire diet, the effects on the 
birds might be more serious than would 
be experienced under wild conditions where 
a more varied diet would be available. Thus, 
we may take a conservative viewpoint of 
the losses experienced. 


The results of the nutritional tests with 
Pheasants were more nearly uniform than 
those with quail. The best record was ob- 
tained with Reed Canary Grass where the 
weight loss was actually less than that ex- 
Perienced with scratch grain. The birds 
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lost 5% and 1%, respectively, in the two 
trials with Reed Canary Grass compared 
with 5% and 6% with scratch grain. The 
consumption of food, likewise, was high, 
averaging 35% and 50 grams per bird days 
respectively, as compared to 34 and 28 
grams per bird day of scratch grain. No 
birds on the Reed Canary Grass diet died 
either during or following the experiment. 
Next best was Wolth’s Ryegrass of which 
the birds consumed 31 and 26 grams per bird 
day, respectively, with resulting weight losses 
of 6% and 11%. In this group, one bird 
died 37 days after the test was completed. 
Third best results were obtained with Shrub 
Lespedeza with an average consumption of 
20 grams per bird day in the first run and 
18 in the second. Weight losses were 10% 
and 8%, respectively, with no birds dying 
during or following the experiment. The 
consumption of Early Shrub Lespedeza was 
23 and 16 grams per bird day, with a re- 


sulting weight loss of 8% and 12% in the. 


two runs. Here again, no birds died during 
the test or later. 


From the results of testing these four 
species with pheasants, it seems that all four 
are satisfactory in maintaining health and 
weight and thus may be considered useful 
for pheasant food. 

It had been intended that these experi- 
ments would continue for one or more addi- 
tional years until the other promising 
species could be evaluated, and other va- 
rieties could be added as needed. However, 
the advent of war has made it impossible 
to carry on. Hence, this article must be 
considered in the nature of a progress re- 
port. It is hoped the experiments will be 
resumed sometime within the next few 
years. In the interim, the use of Early 
Shrub Lespedeza for quail, and the use of 
both Shrub Lespedezas, Reed Canary Grass, 
and Wolth’s Ryegress for pheasants is worthy 
of particular encouragement. Further, since 
Wolth’s Ryegrass is an annual species and 
since the initial test with Perennial Rye- 
grass showed promise with pheasants, the 
use of Perennial Ryegrass also warrants en- 
couragement along with the others. 


Table summarizing the palatability ratings obtained with both Quail and Pheasant for the 
other species that were not included in the nutritional tests 








Palatability Rating 





Species Quail Pheasant 
Crested Wheatgrass (Agropyron cristatum) ................ No good Fair (N) 
Meadow Foxtail (Alopecurus pratensis) .................. No good # 
Kidneyvetch Anthyllis (Anthyllis vulneraria) ............ Fair (N) No good 
Tall Oatgrass (Arrenatherum elatius) ................0000 No good # 
Cicer Milkvetch (Astragalus cicer) .............cceeeccees No good No good 
Sickle Milkvetch (Astragalus falcatus) ................... No good No good 
Field Brome (Bromus arvensis) ...........seeeeeeeeeeeees No good # 
Wild Senna (Cassia marilandica) ..............eeeeeeeeeee No good # 
Coastal Butterflypea (Centrosema virginianum) .......... No good No good 
Showy Partridgepea (Chamaechrista fasciculata)* ........ Good 
Sensitive Partridgepea (Chamaechrista nictitans) .......... No good No good 
Crownvetch Coronilla (Coronilla varia) ...............665 No good No good 
Orchardgrass (Dactylis glomerata) .............eeeeeeeeeee No good # 
Canada Wildrye (Elymus canadensis) ..............+.00005 No good # 
Downy Milkpea (Galactia volubilis) ...............0eeeeee- No good No good 
Perennial Peavine (Lathyrus latifolius) ................... No good No good 
Roundhead Lespedeza (Lespedeza capitata) .............. Good (N) No good 
Hairy Lespedeza (Lespedeza hirta) .......cccsceeeeeeeeees Fair (N) No good 
Wand Lespedeza (Lespedeza intermedia) .............+.4-: Fair (N) No good 
Rush Lespedeza (Lespedeza juncea) ..........ceeeeeeeeees Fair (N) No good 
Decumbent Lespedeza (Lespedeza latissima) .............. No good # 
Trailing Lespedeza (Lespedeza procumbens) .............. No good No good 
Chinese Lespedeza (Lespedeza sericea) ............seee0e- No good No good 
Korean Lespedeza (Lespedeza stipulacea)* ...............- Good* 
Thunberg Lespedeza (Lespedeza thunbergii) .............. Fair (N) Fair (N) 
Slender Lespedeza (Lespedeza virginica) ................-: No good No good 
Perennial Ryegrass (Lolium perenne) ............00eeee0e No good Good (N) 
Birdsfoot Deervetch (Lotus corniculatus) ..............65: Fair (N) No good 
Sundial Lupine (Lupinus perennis) ...............0.0000e No good No good 
White Sweetclover (Melilotus alba) .............cceeeeeees No good No good 
Common Sainfoin (Onobrychis sativa) ................005- No good No good 
Proso (Panicum miliaeeum) (A) ...........eeeee cece eeees Good Good (N) 
Switchgrass (Panicum virgatum) ...........cccceeeeeceees No good Good (N) 
Wile Giemn COMGBOGIUS TOGINUUE) of. onc ccc cctscccccccncesc No good Good 
Small Burnet (Sanguisorba minor) ..............ceee seen No good No good 
Foxtail Millet (Setaria italica) (A) ............ cc cece cece Good (N) Good (N) 
Trailing Wildbean (Strophostyles helvola) ...............+- No good Good (N) 
Pink Wildbean (Strophostyles umbellata) ...............065 No good Fair (N) 
American Vetch (Vicia americana) .............seeeeeeeeee No good No good 
Fourseed Vetch (Vicia tetrasperma) ............sseeeeeeees Fair (N) No good 





* Used as checks only 
(A) Annual, hence possible usefulness is limited 

# Not checked since chance of success too remote 
(N) Should be further tested in a nutrition study 
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The Grand National Grouse Championship 


sylvania Game Commission certainly left no stone unturned in 
their effort to cooperate with the newly formed club. Aside from 
the two kingpins previously mentioned, we noted Harold Moltz, 
Game Commissioner for the Jersey Shore section, Seth Gordon, 
executive director of the State Game Commission; W. C. Ryder, 
Travelling Game Technician; William Drake, official photographer 
for Pennsylvania Game News; Robert Sinsabaugh and Chester S. 
Siegel, Game Protectors and tireless workers throughout the entire 
running; Thomas Bell, Division Supervisor; John Langenbach, 
Game Land Technician; Mark Hagenbach and Jack Brion also 
District Game Protectors, and Carl Bidelspacher, fish warden. It 
was a pleasure to associate with such congenial and cooperative 
representatives of the various departments of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. 

We had heard of the Black Forest of Pennsylvania and admit that 
we had many conflicting illusions about it until this trek. "Twas 
said this locale was selected as being centrally located for the 
three different sections of the country interested. Be that as 
it may, we wish to stress at the outset that the nine one-hour 
courses utilized provided an excellent opportunity to show a dog 
to advantage with a reasonable amount of birds, but the pendulum 
has swung to the wrong side with a dearth of grouse being 
found, not only during these trials but reports from veteran upland 
game hunters seem to run in one vein. Some maintain that the 
grouse cycle is at its lowest level. 

This being the first trial over this newly plotted terrain, it seems 
advisable to locate it geographically to alleviate the many anxious 
hours that a newcomer might live through in getting here. The 
courses are located in a huge state-owned tract of cut-over timber 
land that has grown up with thick beech, maple, an occasional 
larch and sundry other types of second growth that comprise the 
typical home of the king of the game birds. Located high in the 
Allegheny mountains, there were several ways to get to the Black 
Forest Inn with the axiom of the longest way round being the 
shortest way home being the best route to follow. The New 
England contingent came via Bear Mountain bridge across the 
Hudson River, then west on U. S. route 6 to Wellsboro, Pa., where 
luckily some of the natives were questioned as to the best way into 
the Black Forest region. Lee White wasn’t fortunate in getting 
tipped off and followed the directions given by Charlie Elder, 
coming over the much talked about Slate Run route. To be sure, 
it was quite a bit shorter than going to either Jersey Shore or 
Galeton, then pick up Route 44 right up the mountain ridge to the 
headquarters. But the very vivid descriptions and many narrow 
escapes of the Slate Run road would discourage even the most 
seasoned driver. Cut along the sheer side of the mountain, the 
road is only wide enough for one car with about a foot of terra 
firma separating the tire of the car from the abrupt edge where one 
could look down three to four hundred feet with not even a 
handrail separating the road from the long drop. It seems that 
this route is sparsely travelled in good weather, let alone a rainy 
and snowy day when the clay top surface becomes churned into a 
gooey mess. Many anxious moments were lived through until all 
the stragglers had checked in. Lee White maintained that Charlie 
Elder had planned to eliminate all the New England dogs by 
having them come in through Slate Run. All kidding aside, this 
locale is one of Pennsylvania’s beauty spots, it being the site of 
the Pennsylvania Grand Canyon where sightseers from all sections 
of the country come to view Nature’s handiwork. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


The Black Forest Inn served as headquarters, located approxi- 
mately 2500 feet above sea level on the plateau where the mountain 
range levels off for nearly sixty miles north and south and any- 
where from ten to twenty miles wide. The Inn is located on the 
Coudersport turnpike, that runs the length of the mountain range. 
Historians claim it was originally laid out in the early 1800s to 
carry powder and ammunition from Jersey Shore to Lake Erie, 
The Inn was originally the Black Forest Club, owned by sports- 
men from Williamsport. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Bonner leased these 
ideal holdings and have been catering to hunting and fishing 
parties. The cheery, blazing fireplaces, warm beds and excellent 
food made one forget his many worries and just relax. Isolated 
as it is, one doesn’t see a newspaper or hear any of the constant 
war propaganda that floods the ether waves. In spite of the many 
delays caused by the rains, not once did one hear any grumbling 
or complaining. Curwin Bonner, Mrs.‘ Mary Bonner, George 
Will, Miss Sophie Calosena and Mrs. Ruth Will spent many busy 
hours in catering to the fancies of these hungry men. The over- 
flow went to Pat Reeder’s where many an amusing evening was 
spent. Mr. and Mrs. Reeder were interested spectators during 
various phases of the running. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission and Commission of Lands 
and Forest have done a grand job in controlling and maintaining 
this area so today it ranks tops when one recalls the plethora of 
deer, bear, beaver and wild turkey that roam these mountains. 
Many accounts in regard to the deer population of this region 
have reached your scribe’s ears, but I must confess that I was 
thoroughly convinced once I arrived. Just checking the actual 
deer seen in front of the headlight while travelling through the 
night we counted 26 in less than ten minutes. The State has taken 
steps to protect this area by setting aside refuges; one of 2800 
acres parallels course nine. Another extensive tract has been set 
aside strictly as a dog training area from which hunters are barred, 
A second series was run here on Sunday morning, there being 
several well-marked courses where one would most likely find 
grouse if conditions were right. 

Coming from the tight coverts of New England, one is taken 
quite aback when he sees this venue. Instead of the dense 
ground cover and many fencelines and stonewalls, there are 
acres upon acres of big sprout land, having little or no ground 
cover to make a bird lay for the pointing dog, but there are 
several spots where the course opens out of the sprout country 
to encompass go-back land that has grown up into goldenrod 
and knee-high grass with a scattering of poplar, beech and larch 
trees dotting the terrain. Every course was clearly marked with 
white paint blazes and identification signs and had been brushed 
out by running a small bulldozer over all the trails. During the 
extensive logging of the virgin timber from these mountains, miles 
upon miles of narrow-gauge railroad grades fanned out through- 
out the Black Forest with these same grades making ideal footing 
for the horses and handlers. The grounds for the most part fol- 
lowed these grades and old logging roads with an occasional detour 
to connect one trail with the other. Surprisingly enough, a grouse 
dog in this area could really step out in spots, yet he still had to 
come into handle in the tighter spots. All in all, the consensus 
seemed to be in favor of the well-laid out trails provided there 
were more birds. Four braces went birdless during the open-half 
hour heats with the tally for the whole thirteen braces showing 
something like 41 grouse and one woodcock being moved, which 

















Photo American Field 


Some of the dogs, handlers, officials and a portion of the gallery 
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Wildlife Conservation—lIts Past, Present . . 2 (Continued from page 27) 


tions for nesting holes. Squirrels, raccoons, 
and wood ducks will find suitable den and 
nesting sites. Grouse and wild turkeys will 
find berry-producing shrubs in the sunny 
openings. Thus we have seen that with 
each succeeding stage in the development of 
the vegtation the environment changed and 
that some kinds of birds and mammals found 
suitable habitat conditions during each stage. 
We must not think that these stages are 
sharply defined, there is a gradual tran- 
sition from one to another, and there is a 
corresponding gradual transition in the ani- 
mal life as well. 

The presence, or the absence, of any species 
of bird or animal is very largely a matter 
of the presence, or absence, of the right kind 
of habitat. Woodcock cannot live out in the 
middle of a dry field and quail can’t live in 
the middle of an extensive pine forest. 
House wrens may nest in a box placed in 
a shade tree in the back yard but long- 
billed marsh wrens must have wet areas 
covered with marsh and a growth of swamp 


pebble-covered flat roof tops of city build- 
ings but their close relatives the whip-poor- 
wills must have tracts of woodlands where 
they can make their nest on the ground 
among dead leaves and clumps of ferns. 
The cottontail rabbit and the bob-white quail 
thrive where man cultivates his crops pro- 
vided he leaves a little cover but the vary- 
ing hare and the ruffed grouse must have 
wilder wooded areas in order to exist. Musk- 
rats must have marsh or other water areas 
with sufficient food and cover provided by 
cattails, sedges, and other aquatic plants. 
Beavers will build their dams and estab- 
lish themselves along streams provided there 
are convenient growths of alders and aspens 
to furnish food and building material. It is 
quite evident that any animal chooses a 
habitat which will provide it with the de- 
sired kind of home site, an adequate supply 
of food, and with proper cover to serve as 


protection from both the elements and its. 


natural enemies. 
Any program intended to benefit wildlife 


portance of wildlife habitats. Very often 
the success, or the failure, of a_ wildlife 
restoration project is just a matter of how 
much attention is paid to the habitat re- 
quirements of the species under considera- 
tion. We cannot expect to have wildlife 
without having the right kind of wildlife 
habitat or expect to get very far along with 
wildlife restoration unless we first restore 
the wildlife habitats. Marshes must be pro- 
vided for wild ducks, rails, gallinules, and 
muskrats. Thickets and briar patches in 
proximity to cultivated fields are essential 
for rabbits, pheasants, and quail. Growths 
of trees and shrubs along the streams pro- 
vide better habitat for fish life by keeping 
the waters cooler and attracting numerous 
insects upon which the fish may feed. Given 
the proper habitat—an abundance of food 
and cover—and adequate protection particu- 
larly from human influences, most species 
of wildlife will prosper and their numbers 
will increase up to the maximum number 
that it is possible for a given area to sup- 





shrubs. Nighthawks often do nest on the 


must give due consideration to the im- port. 





isn’t bad in these lean years. It was discouraging during the 
third series when Communique and Skyrocket’s Flashlight only 
started four birds in 2 hours and 40 minutes. 

No one will ever know the amount of work Erik A. Thomee put 
into the initial venture then to suffer the painful misfortune of 
fracturing his leg so he couldn’t be on hand to view the smooth- 
working organization that he was instrumental in gathering to- 
gether. The selection of the trophies, judges’ pins and winner’s 
award reflected good taste and these outstanding mementos will 
surely be treasured by the recipients. Lee White stepped in to 
pinch hit, performing in his usual efficient and thorough way. 
President Hadaway appointed Sam Light as Stake Manager to 
carry on in Mr. Thomee’s absence and a wise selection it proved 
to be. Everybody agreed that Sam Light came through with flying 
colors as he met and settled every issue at its point of origin. 
He followed the running closely and. never lost enthusiasm. 

Aside from Mr. Light, who had three dogs in this stake, there 
were many other owners on hand to see their charges go through 
their paces. John M. Hadaway, president of the club, came on 
from Michigan; Jim Bryne had the distinction of coming the 
farthest, travelling all the way from Damariscotta, Me., Dr. W. H. 
Beard and Ed Harnish made the trek from Boston, Mass.; all told, 
out of the 26 dogs entered, 18 owners were in attendance. 

The selection of the judicial panel proved to be a natural as 
Frank D. Fair, Sharon, Pa., Dr. James S. Goodwin. Concord, Mass. 
and Dewey G. Hutchison, Midland, Mich., worked hand in glove 
together. It will be a long time before three keener men can 
be rounded up for such an important event and have them work 
the issue through to such a satisfactory conclusion. All three 
caught every bit of action and were quick in gaining a true 
analysis of same. The decision was popular though many failed to 
see just what did happen in the split second when the decisive 
point of the winner climaxed a long uphill fight. All three men 
are well acquainted with the habits of the wary grouse. 

The Winner and Others 

The entry of 22 setters and 4 pointers clearly indicated that 
the stake had caught on. The quality ranked high from stand- 
Point of individual performances, but due to the scarcity of birds 
one wouldn’t want to go on record as saying that action aplenty 
transpired. 


SUMMARY 
Caviar, With 
Granite State Highpower, white and orange pointer dog. by Lexington 
Jake—Country Lass. Eugene F. Clark, owner; Wayne M. Colby, handler. 
Communique, white, black and ticked setter dog, by Little Jim—Roy 
= Midget. John M. Hadaway, owner; William P. Smith, handler. 
th 
Young Princeton, white, black, tan and ticked setter dog, by Princeton— 
Margaret Called Peggy. James L. Bryne, owner; Mike Seminatore, 
handler. 
Hall’s Black Rocket black, white, tan and ticked setter dog, by Sam L’s 
Oe Sanoka. A. A. Hall, owner; Gene Galloway, handler. 
th 
Bucky B., white, black and ticked setter dog, by Spanker B——Barb. Dr. 
H. Beard, owner and handler. 
Skyrocket’s Flashlight, white, orange and ticked setter dog, by Sam L’s 
 -  aemtaaatata ata Sue. J. Nelson Leggett, owner and handler. 
th 
Spanker B., white, black, tan and ticked setter dog, by Pepper Martin— 
Patricia B. Dr. W. H. Beard, owner and handler. 
Chief General, white and orange setter dog, by Chief Inspector—Chicora 
Delight. W. Lee White, owner; Mike Seminatore, handler. With 
Skybuster, white, black, tan and ticked setter dog, by Sam L’s Skyrocket 
-—Ralph’s Peerless Starlight. Sam Light, owner; Larry Tuttle, handler. 
Glendale Skeet, white and orange setter dog, by Glendale Toby—Pal’s 
Grouse Queen. Harry R. Hyde, owner; J. P. Steis, handler. With 
Sam L’s Skygo, white, black, tan and ticked setter dog, by Sam L’s Sky- 
rocket—Gym’s Lady. Sam Light, owner; Larry Tuttle, handler. 
Dotty Rodfield, white, orange and ticked setter hitch, by Ghost’s Rod- 
— Lad—Bonnie Foi. F. G. Kerry, owner; William P. Smith, handler. 
th 
Audubon B., white, black, tan and ticked setter dog, by Sam L’s Sky- 
rocket—Citabluegym Sue. W. J. McCracken, owner and handler. 
Commander In Chief, white, black and ticked setter dog, by Chief In- 
spector—Phantom Spooky Maid. Edward W. Harnish, owner; Wayne M. 
Colby, handler. With 
Prince Rod’s Mack, white, black, tan and ticked setter dog, by Sam L's 
Skyrocket—Lady Diana Boaz. Harold J. Boulton, owner; Gene Galla- 
way, handler. 
Laetus Jack, white, black, tan and ticked setter dog, by Audubon B.— 
aoe Brunette. Sam Mannarino, owner; W. J. McCracken, handler. 
th 
Kaywoodie, white setter dog, by Colonel Grouse—De Caine’s Gloria. 
C. K. Stroup, owner; William P. Smith, handler. 
Kitty’s Major White, white, black and ticked setter dog, by Lehigh 
Captain—Kitty B. Gay. J. C. Williams, owner and handler. With 
Granite State Hignboy, white and liver pointer dog, by Lexington Jake— 
Couutry Lass. Walter C. Blaney, owner; Wayne M. Colby, handler. 
Glendale Hubbell, white, black, tan and ticked setter dog. by Glendale 
Teddy—tTaft’s Betty. Harry R. Hyde, owner; J. P. Steis, handler. With 
Skybandit, white, black and ticked setter dog, by Sam L’s Skyrocket— 
Citabluegym Sue. George E. Sinclair, owner; Gene Gallaway, handler. 
Joe Contender, white and liver pointer dog, by Lexington Jake—Lexing- 
ton Tess. Porter Thompson, owner; Mike Seminatore, handler. With 
Valley’s Nugym Ghost, white, black and ticked setter dog, by Patsy’s 
ee Lady Gladstone. J. M. Hadaway, owner; William P 
Smith, handler. 
Sam L’s Fiora, white, black and ticked setter bitch, by Gym—Vogan’'s 
Oncahye. Sam Light, owner; Larry Tuttle, handler. With 
Chicora Delight, white, black, tan and ticked setter bitch, by Chicora 
Citation—Lassie Porter. Mike Seminatore, owner and handler. 
WINNER—CAVIAR, 267182, pointer dog, by Wautamga Joe—Gi Gi. C. R. 
Barton and J. S. Applegate, owners; John S. Applegate, handler. 
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RECORD OF GAME KILLED ON HIGHWAYS OF SIX NORTHWESTERN COUNTIES SINCE 1941 
CRAWFORD ERIE FOREST MERCER VENANGO WARREN 
| 
bditebede — ia 
1943 1942 ©=- 1941 13 1942 1941 | 1943 1942 = 1941 1943 12 1941 1943 1942 1941 | 193 192 1941 
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—_ — _ — > - — ———— i - — _ —_ oo ee —_ — 
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ar eae 155 116 70 38 39 5 | 29 13 5 304 161 70 173 154 40; 49 36 15 
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Compiled and submitted by S. W. Jackson, District Engineer, District 1-0, Department of Highways, Franklin, Pa. 


COURTING LUCK 
By Gilbert S. Watts 


EVERAL Falls ago my companion and 

I back-packed into a remote area for 
our deer hunt. The country was decidedly 
maccessible at the time, rough in topography, 
and forested mostly with second-growth 
hardwood timber. We cherished the region 
for its rugged loveliness and because we 
had never met another hunter there. But 
deer turned out to be surprisingly scarce 
in this isolated area although, strange as it 
may seem, they actually were far more 
numerous that Fall on accessible regularly 
hunted lands within a mile or two of the 
road, places where they never had become 
exceedingly plentiful, the browse had not 
been damaged, and where the percentage of 
survival was excellent. 

On the morning of our third day in the 
back country, not having had a shot thus 
far, partly on account of the scarcity of the 
deer, but more because of the very noisy 
footing, we worked along a ridge to a favor- 
ite flat, formed by several flanking ridges 
joining like fingers to the hand. There the 
indisputable evidence of freshly rubbed sap- 
lings indicated a buck or two in the vicinity. 
But we failed by neglecting to maintain 
court to Lady Luck who makes tryst at 
the most unexpected times and places. Per- 
haps miffed by our failure to notice, her 
reward was withheld from us. Indeed any 
man should have known that a lady may 
dispense little of charm or favor unless at- 
tended in spirit of flattery and anticipation. 

It is true we had some reason to be dis- 
couraged, to think it utterly impossible to 
walk up and shoot a deer. Had we not 
endeavored in all earnestness for more than 
two days, straining all in trying to move 
noiselessly through omnipresent, ankle- 
deep, tinder-dry, rustling, rattling, fallen 
leaves? But that was no proper excuse for 





GAME REPORTS DUE 

The deadline for submitting your report 
of game killed is January 15, 1944, but the 
sooner hunters get them in the less expense 
the Commission will have in sorting and 
tabulating them. Last year 96.4% of the 
licensed hunters cooperated by filing their 
reports as required, the vast majority of 
them having mailed them long before the 
deadline. How about beating that record in 
submitting your reports for the 1943 season? 
Those who do not comply may forfeit a $2.00 
penalty. 


blundering blindly along with never a 
thought of timid buck or temperamental 
Miss Luck. 

So we marched, not too attentively, sep- 
arated as far as might be and sighting one 
another occasionally, fancifully hoping that 
either might jump a buck to run across 
the front and be shot by the other. But it 
seemed every deer must surely hear the 
approach and sneak away just beyond our 
view. Then the kill was made by a lone 
hunter, the first we had ever met there, and 
forerunner of hordes to follow later over 
roads with which the country soon was 
blasphemously rent. 

This hunter appeared directly in front, 
serious and purposeful. He nodded and 
passed midway between us. A second later 
I was rocked by ear-wracking concussions, 
uncomfortably close behind, and wheeling 
about saw a fine buck stumble and fall, the 
strange hunter rush to his kill as close as a 
woedcock may be dropped. 

Investigation revealed that the deer had 
skulked in his bed, probably too surprised 
to risk moving until almost stepped upon, 
and that he had been fairly within my view 
as he lay there. Thus I learned again to 
keep faith a little longer, to look a little 
closer, and—especially when strategy and 
effort failed—to avoid inattentive manners 
which might offend a lady. Keeping that 
in mind next day we each got a buck. 


“On the third day of the buck season I 
stopped at the Hutton Run Rod & Gun Club 
Camp, near Six Mile Run in the Black Mo- 
shannon Area of Centre County, to make a 
photo of three deer they had hung up. I 
complimented the boys, who were from 
Westmoreland County, on their good record 
for the brief time they had been in camp 
when one of the chaps informed me that 
there should be a fourth deer hanging there 
still steaming. I asked the hunter how 
come and he told me the following story: 

“Just about a half an hour ago, we were 
working our way back to camp and were 
about a quarter of a mile up the hollow 
back of the camp when we heard cookie 
shouting for help. Thinking that something 
serious had happened we all ran back to 
camp to find him standing just outside the 
door with a dish-pan in one hand and a dish- 
rag in the other, pointing up over the bank 
on the opposite side of the main highway 
and shouting ‘he went up over the bank’. 
Asking who had run up the bank and what 
for he replied, a nice big buck. I had come 
out to dump a pan of dish water and found 
the buck standing a few feet from the deer 
hanging up and looking them over. We 
asked him why in the H—— he didn’t shoot 
and he said he hadn’t thonght of it.” Just 
another case of old “Buck Fever”. 


DELBERT EATCHELER, 
Division of Public Information 
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THE FAMILY OF A. HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 34 
















" HOT DOG, ED FIN’S COUSIN 
AGREED TO SELL ME HIS 
SHOTGUN FOR ONLY 
| TEN DOLLARS? 


MAYBE T BETTER BUY TRUDY 

SOMETHING FOR A DOLLAR OR 

——] | | $0... IF I GIVE HER A GIFT 

ABN =| | SHE CAN'T KICK ABOUT ME 

Ail | | BUYING & GUN. 
i 


THIS 16 WONDERFUL 
PERFUME, MISS... JUST 
SMELL ITS 

FRAGRANCE... 
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DOGGONE CARELESS 
SALESLADIES!’ WHY DON’T 
THEY WATCH WHAT THEY’RE 
DOING! T SMELL LIKE 

A GIGOLO! 







I HATE TO GO HOME 
SMELLING LIKE THIS-- 
TRUDY’S LIABLE TO 
THINK T..., 


HOLY SMOKES/ 
a WILL 
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QUICK, TL MUST BUY THAT 


FIFTEEN DOLLARS? WHY 
PERFUME... HOW MUCH 


THAT'S ALL I'VE GOT... 
BUT...1'VE GOTTA 
HAVE iT! 





IT WAS SWEET OF 
YOU, ARCHIE, TO 
BUY ME THIS 
PERFUME. 
T's 
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BUY WAR 
BONDS 


AND 


BACK 
THE ATTACK 








